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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE FOUNDERS OF THE GREAT 
RELIGIONS. 


a. K. 


Long had I lived within a narrow vale, 
Beside a mountain high, whose cloud-capped'peak 
The setting sun with golden bars would streak, 

And flash with red, that turned the roses pale, 
His brow, so blushed he at that parting look. 
One day a potent spirit came and took 

Me by the hand, and lo, the mountain crest 

We stood upon, and gazed from east to west. 
Behold the horizon far around was set 

With glorious forms, of aspect grand, serene, 
Like conclave of earth's wisest sages met 

Great themes to treat. In that clear air and keen 
The more remote, strong lined, majestic stood, 
So looked the near, a mighty brotherhood, 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 

The beautiful grounds of Wellesley Col- 
lege retain their beauty even under a glar- 
ing sun; and were fair to look upon, even 
on the hot day when the corner-stone of the 
new ‘Stone Building” was laid. This 
structure—not christened from its material 
which is brick, but from the name of the 
donor,—is an evidence that women are at 
last beginning to endow institutions of 
learning for their own sex. It is, 1 believe, 
the first large benefaction which has come 
to Wellesley College from without, and it 
is fitting that it should come from a woman. 

Wellesley College still retains its preémi- 
nence in visible wealth and beauty over all 
other colleges established for women alone. 
It far surpasses, in these respects, Vassar 
and Smith in America, Girton and Newn- 
ham in England. No college in the world, 
I suspect,equals it in natural beauty of posi- 
tion, with its lovely lake on one side and its 
two hundred acres of woodland on the other. 
Like Vassar, it consists mainly of one vast 
dormitory—a system, as I think, outgrown. 
Like Vassar, it overcrowds its pupils, and I 
saw, in one case, three beds in a room per- 
haps twelve feet square, with a single win- 
dow. Ido not know what is the explana- 
tion of that gregariousness or indifference to 
privacy among our people, which tolerates 
such an arrangement as this, while at the 
English colleges for women it is considered 
essential that each pupil should have asmall 
parlor and bedroom of her own. 

The address of President Porter, of Yale 
College, on the occasion of this festival, 
seemed to have been ‘prepared originally 
for some institution composed of men, for 
he always spoke of the student as ‘‘he” 
and it was only at the very end that he 
made any express allusion to women. This 
conclusion was however wholly generous 
and manly, without any words of mere pat- 
ronage, and without any slurs at cotduca- 
tive institutions. He based the demand for 
the higher education of women largely on 
the fact that they are now occupying high 
administrative positions, in which they are 
proving themselves the peers of men. As 
to his main argument in respect to the need 
of Christian colleges, it seemed to me that 
he built up his man of straw for an antago- 
nist very neatly, and then knocked it down. 
T do not know that anybody wishes to create 
anywhere such an organization as the ‘‘xthe- 
istic or agnostic” college he described—one 
based, namely, on, hostility to all religion. 
All that anybody wishes, I suppose, is to 
have our colleges recognize that the differ- 
ent departments of knowledge should rest 





on their own ground. I suspect that if the 
best living astronomer or chemist were to 
offer his or her services gratuitously to 
Wellesley College, he or she would be 
rejected if found to be a Roman Catholic, a 
Jew, an atheist, or an Unitarian; and that 
a very inferior substitute, who belonged to 
the right sect, would be preferred. An 
institution on this basis must remain after 
all a theological school in disguise; and can 
never be a university, in any broad sense. 
Vassar College is based on no such narrow 
principles—if it were, it would not have 
Maria Mitchell at the head of its observa- 
tory. 

Nobody can question the right of any 
parent, to have a daughter reared in the pa- 
rental faith, or to place theological training 
above intellectua!. Yet it seems to me that 
if I were an Evangelical Christian parent, 
I should not wish the regulations in regard 
to religious instruction to be drawn so strict- 
ly asat Wellesley. PerhapsI can not judge 
how I should in that case feel; but I heard 
at least one conscientious mother of that 
faith say, after a careful inspection of the 
Wellesley arrangement. ‘‘Nothing would 
induce me to place a daughter here, for I 
should fear that it would give her an aver- 
sion to religion.” 

This she said after being shown the ‘‘Sab- 
bath library” to which the young women 
are restricted on that day; and after being 
told—I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
statement—that every teacher is pledged to 
speak on the subject of religion every day 
to each of the pupils assigned to her. It 
would hardly become me to endorse thé 
criticism of this lady—not being, as I said, 
“evangelical” in sentiment;—but I am sure 
that in Roman Catholic institutions, for in- 
stance, ‘‘the subject of religion” is presented 
less formally and more winningly than this 
statement would indicate. 

And we must also remember that all in- 
stitutions tend to greater liberality as the 
world goes on; actual experience shows that 
fewer bolts and bars are necessary than was 
supposed; and a munificent endowment for 
learning, like Wellesley College, will sooner 
or later work out its own destiny, and help 
mankind in its own way. Very likely it 
will teach the very teachers and projectors 


-of the enterprise; just as the late President 


Raymond of Vassar told me that the college 
had helped him, as well as he it; and that 
he had acquired much more faith in aver- 
age human nature than he possessed when 
first inaugurated as President. 

T. W. H. 
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THE WOMEN AT ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


There was a singular assemblage in St. 
James’s Hall recently. We do net know 
how muny thousands can be gathered to- 
gether in this place of public meeting, but 
the hall was crowded from floor to ceiling, 
and the persons present were almost exclu- 
sively women. What was called a demon- 
stration was in progress, and from this 
point of view the assembly was undoubtedly 
striking and effective. Women, and none 
but women, occupied the floor and the 
platform. Women organized and conducted 
the meeting from the beginning to its close. 
In the galleries there was not the same ab- 
so:ute exclusiveness, but there also women 
formed the overwhelming majority of the 
attendance, As the gentlemen in these po- 
sitions of advantage had been admitted by 
half-a-crown tickets it is possible that not 
many would have come even if the num- 
ber of tickets issued had not been limited. 
But it appeared that the fair sex determined 
for the time to have it all to themselves,and 
the numbers that thronged to the hall were 
so considerable that an overflow meeting 
was held in a smaller room below. It may 
be added that the audience was composed 
of persons of all classes. Workingwomen 
had come from the East-end and from the 
south side of London, while their more for- 
tunate sisters assembled from the west.and 
the north. Some few of the leaders and 
speakers came, as might be expected, from 
the provinces. The meeting was, in fact, 
in all respects arranged like an ordinary 
political gathering. A person of title and 
position occupied the chair, as is customary 
at May meetings, whether social or religious. 
Delegates from Lancashire and from Ire- 
land assisted ladies of London, members of 
the School Board and others, in addressing 
the audience, Excellent order was main- 
tained, for though there were some dissen- 
tients from the main purpose of the gather- 
ing, these did not apparently exceed half a 
hundred, and they contented themselves 
with the simple form of holding up their 
hands in opposition to the principal resolu. 
tion. The bulk of the audience were, as 
might be expected, of one mind; and the 
proverbial powers of imitation of the sex 
were shown in a careful observance of the 


forms of business of public meetings, al- 
most amounting to a bettering of their in- 
struction. 

That some thousands of women should 
thus be drawn together in a place like Lon- 
don is a singular and noteworthy fact. 
Their object was to demonstrate their desire 
that single women who happened to be 
householders or landowners, whether wid- 
ows or spinsters, should receive the privi- 
lege of voting for members of Parliament 
just as men do. We may think this desire 
wise or foolish, dangerous or harmless, but 
a wholesale manifestation of it is a circum- 
stance to be noted by politicians along with 
the other facts coming within their special 
sphere of observation. There were, of 
course, tens of thousands absent for the 
thousands present; but this remark may 
evidently be said of all political gatherings. 
The sgricultural laborers ‘‘demonstrate” in 
Exeter Hall, or, at least, have done so, and 
it is certain that their delegates are but a 
handful of the class they represent, and 
probably only a small proportion of the 
meeting of which they form the attracting 
nucleus. It is another illustration of the 
business like temper—we had almost called 
it the amusing craftiness—of the women of 
yesterday that they are hopivg and plotting 
to get the franchise by clinging to the skirts 
of Hodge's smock-frock. They put for- 
ward a modest plea that when the agricul- 
tural laborer is enfranchised the woman 
householder shall be enfranchised along 
with him. The old independent claim to 
be admitted at once to the suffrage is put 
aside, if not abandoned. There can be no 
doubt that they are wise in their discretion. 
The present Government has drifted into 
committal to the proposal to extend the 
franchise to householders in counties. The 
question was not, indeed, a prominent issue 
at the general election, but all who voted 
for liberal candidates must have known that 
this was now part of the Liberal pro- 
gramme, and that the enfranchisement of 
the agricultural laborer must be effected in 
some form or other by the Liberal Govern- 
ment. It may be put off till after the next 
census, or even till a late session of a pro- 
longed Parliament, but it will have to be 
done. ‘‘Enfranchise us at the same time,” 
is the cry of the women in St. James’s Hall; 
and they ask how a government that argues 
from abstract rights can consistently meet 
this demand. Mr. Gladston# may, perhaps, 
be reminded of his historic phrase, and be 
asked whether women also are not our own 
‘flesh and blood.” Arguments enough 
may be discovered against the proposal on 
grounds of policy, or of social convenience, 
but it is not always safe to descend to par- 
ticulars, and the women may be expected 
to retort by challenging a comparison be- 
tween their political qualifications and those 
of the agricultural laborer, and by an appeal 
to the use they have made of the municipal 
and School Board votes. However, it is 
not our business to help the government out 
of any logical hobble into which they may 
be put by the present claimants. Some 
years ago Mr. Gladstone vigorously de- 
nounced the project for the enfranchise- 
ment of women householders as a design 
that must end in the upsetting of the found- 
ations of society; but this outburst may, 
perhaps, be explained by some specially 
irritating circumstance of the time, as it 
was under Mr. Gladstone’s former adminis- 
tration that women householders were en- 
abled not only to vote for members of 
School Boards, but to become such mem- 
bers. Mr. Gladstone has, indeed, been 
silent about the enfranchisement of women 
for some years, and is, perhaps, in process 
of education and conversion. 

Mr. Bright’s steady rejection of the pro- 
posal is a more trustworthy force, although 
against it is to be set the fact that many of 
the younger and more active members of 
the ministry have been in furmer sessions 
strong supporters of the Women’s Bill. 
The question must almost necessarily be 
treated as an open one, as so many other 
questions are in a fair way of being treated 
by the present Ministry. The opposition 
used to be divided upon it, not a few of 
their leaders having possibly persuaded 
themselves that the balance of the votes of 
women would be cast in a Conservative di. 
rection. How far the experience of the 
municipal franchise confirms this conjec- 
ture is a point on which we have no infor- 
mation. It might easily be supposed that 
in School Board elections the Suffrages of 
women would be given te the clerical favor- 
ites, and this possibly has happened, al- 
though the women members of the Boards 
belong almost exclusively to the non-secta- 
rian party. However this may be, it ,isa 
fact of record that Lord Beaconsfield form- 
erly supported the Woman Suffrage Bill by 





his vote in the House of Commons; and 





that he should support the claims of wo- 
men when the question of Parliamentary 
representation was re-opened by a responsi- 
ble Ministry. 

If we looked at the question in a practical 
way, we might be led to suspect that there 
is a good deal of exaggeration all round on 
the subject of giving votes to women 
householders. To become passionate at 
the prospect of an unloosening of all social 
bonds is to betray an alarming tendency to 
inflammation of the brain-tissue. There 
are some few constituencies where a narrow 
contest might be turned by the addition of 
a sixth or a seventh to the present body of 
electors, but it is doubtful whether the 
composition of the House of Commons 
would undergo any appreciable change. 
Women allege that more attention would 
be paid to their wants and wishes if they 
were electors, and there is, perhaps, some 
truth in this; but they have hitherto failed 
in convincing the Legislature that they 
suffer any special wrongs. It may, indeed, 
be retorted that if they had succeeded in 
this, their alleged wrongs would have been 
righted; but the weakuess of their position, 
regarding it from a practical point of view, 
has been that they have not been able to 
lead members of Parliament to believe 
themselves backward in attention to any 
real wrongs of women. The demonstration 
of last night may probably be taken as an 
attempt to prove that a great many women 
are dissatisfied with some of the laws af- 
fecting them. The participation of work- 
ing-women shows that they harbor this 
feeling, though possibly with little justifica- 
tion.” The same conclusion must be de- 
duced from the still greater demonstration 
of working-women which was held at Man- 
chester earlier in the year. For it seems that 
yesterday’s singular gathering was, after all, 
a reproduction of a gathering of the same 
kind, only on astill larger scale, at Man- 
chester, to which factory women flocked 
from all parts of the city and its suburbs, 
and from some of the neighboring manu- 
facturing towns of Lancashire. The Coun- 
ty Palatine, which boasts of leading Eng- 
land, led London in this respect; the de- 
monstration of women originated in the 
North.—London Times. 


~~~ 
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SUMMER WORK AMONG THE POOR. 





An appeal has lately been made to the 
visitors of the Associated Charities, in the 
hope that their work may not be broken up 
or entirely relinquished during the warm 
season. A circular has been issued in Phil- 
adelphia upon this subject, which says the 
good results of their second year of work 
are largely attributed to the labor accom- 
plished by the visitors during the summer. 
‘In winter the pressure for relief is urgent; 
in summer measures of prevention can best 
be taken. To instil into the minds of the 
thriftless the need of forecast, and to induce 
the improvident to husband their resources, 
to persuade the heedless to deposit a weekly 
sum in the savings bank, to subscribe to the 
codperative stores, etc. All these things 
are best accomplished in the easy summer 
days, when expenditure is lessened and em- 
ployment abundant. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that the heated weather brings pecu- 
liar forms of suffering to which to minister. 
Then the debilitated and the children are 
liable to fatal disease. Then the consequen- 
ces of bad sanitary conditions are at their 
worst. Abundant opportunity for service 
may be found here. Wise nursing sugges- 
tions, the organization of small companies 
for excursions to the country or parks, the 
use of sanitary homes by the seaside, the 
enforcement of the need of cleanliness, of 
light and pure air, are the timely needs of 
the summer,” 

We can onty commend a thoughtful con- 
sideration of this subject to our friends and 
co-workers, with grateful recognition of the 
brave and beautiful work they have accom- 
plished during our first season of service in 
Boston. Signed, 

Com. ON BULLETINS FoR Assoc. CHARITIES. 


+ 
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HISTORIC PENS. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. Saxon, 
and Mrs. Slocum, who addressed the New 
York Assembly committee in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, called at the executive cham- 
ber, and presented Governor Cornell, on 
behalf of the Woman’s Suffrage Association 
of the State, with a gold pen, as a mark of 
approval of his course in signing the bill 
allowing women to vote for school officers 
and to hold the position of school trustees. 
Governor Cornell, after accepting the gold 
pen, presented the ladies the pen with 
which he signed the bill in question, 
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Hsien E. Coo.mes is a partner with her 
father, an ex-judge at Niles, Mich. The 
firm name is Coolidge & Daughter. 

Mrs. Scorr-Smppons says that an Ameri- 
can servant will tieon her veil in a natty, 
graceful way that an English duchess knows 
nothing about. 

Mrs. Joun C. GREEN has given $100,000 
to the American Sunday-schovl Union, to 
be used in developing a higher order of 
Sunday-schoo! literature. 

Miss Wurrney's statue of Samuel Adams 
is progressing finely at the Ames works, 
and, though the model was very late in 
coming, it is hoped to finish the work so 
that it can be set up in Boston the Fourth. 


Apa GriLMan has been engaged for the 
next season to perform the leading female 
part in a new Mormon play called “One 
Hundred Wives.” The drama is by J. B. 
Runnion and Col. Pierce, of Chicago. 


Mrs. OC. M. Norpstrom, for the past six 
years Registrar and Book-keeper at Wes- 
leyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., will 
enter Boston University in October next 
for a four years’ course of medical study. 


Miss HELEN TayLor’s argument for 
Woman Suffrage is that the argument 
against it is no stronger than that against 
extending the Suffrage to the lower classes, 
which she says ‘‘has abundant foundation 
of reason.” 

Mapame Jenny Linp GoLpscumint lives 
in a large and pretty house in South Ken- 
sington, within a few doors of Madame 
Albani. It is surrounded by trees and flow- 
ers, and furnished with the modern art 
draperies and quantities of pictures and old 
China. 

Mrs. L. A. Cones, of Cincinnati, has 
recently been appointed official reporter for 
the courts of Washington county. This 
says the Dayton Record, is perhaps the first 
case of a lady’s being appointed to such an 
office in this state. 

Mrs. Newman Hat has written a book 
of ‘Skelches and Recollections,” and an 
English paper, in reviewing it, thanks her 
for showing that it is possible to be a Chris - 
tian after all, and still be quite indifferent - 
ly muscnlar. 

Miss GERTRUDE KELLOGG has appeared 
before a very discriminating audience with 
great success. Her readings are likely to 

orm an agreeable addition to the entertain- 

ments of London during the season, and 
she will share with her accomplished sister 
a large degree of public favor. 

GENEVIEVE WARD has made the interest- 
ing and successful experiment of produc- 
ing Augier’s ‘‘L’Aventuriére” in French‘ 
before a fashionable audience, including 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, Lord 
Houghton, the professional beauties and 
many littérateurs. Miss Ward’s French 
was faultless, and her acting powerful. 


Mapam Ancurevx who has her soirees at 
the Prefecture of Paris is, says a corres- 
pondent of the New York Tribune, a woman 
of refined manners and tali, elegantly- 
formed figure. She is unaffectedly polite, 
and the cordiality of her disposition is 
evinced, even on state occasions, in the 
sweetness of her smile. Her intimate cir- 
cle is Alsatian, she being a native of Alsace, 
and fondly attached to it. 


Mrs. Mary E. Haeeart lectured recent- 
ly on temperance in Evans Hall, Evans- 
ville, Ind. The journal of that city says: 
Evans Hall was packed last night, with 
people who came to hear the eloquent Mrs. 
Dr. Haggart on the temperance question. 
Gen. Shackelford presided, and the lady 
orator delivered one of the finest addresses 
ever heard in the Hall. It was polished, 
replete with womanly feeling, rising fre- 
quently to the highest flight of : true elo- 
quence, and breathing throughout a spirit 
of noble and sensitive humanity that 
touched the innermost depths of the listen- 
ers’ hearts. 

Miss FLORENCE James, since her return 
from the Boston School of Oratory, has 
met with most flattering} success, both as 
elocutionist and instructor. Speaking of 
her debut in that city the Keokuk Gate City 
says, “In her various selections, both in 
tone and gesture, Miss James showed talents 
of high order and such culture as: bespeaks 
for her great future promise. Grace and 
ease mark every gesture, and her fine rich 
voice evinces remarkable training.” Her 
grand success as a teacher lies in her pecu-: 
liar faculty to impart, and her ability to se- 
cure and hold the attention of her pupils. 
Keokuk, Ia., is the home of Miss James, 
and its citizens are justly proud of her re- 
markable talents. 
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Thirteenth Anniversary, 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Thé President at the appointed hour 


called the meetipg to-order, and thé resolu- 
tions of the offered in the fore- 
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memorial of the ‘ametipas Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion, and of the Rev. Anna Oliver, asking that ‘‘the 
discipline shall be made to ide that women may 
be licensed to deacons and elders, 


5 as 

ee and elected to any and all offices in the 

on the same terms as men; and we hope that 

the action of the Conference will be in harmony with 
the Memorial. 


THE ADDRESS OF REV. ADA C. BOWLES 
opened the discussion. She began with a 
graceful introduction and then proceeded 
to discuss some aspects of the question, re- 
ferring to what several denominations had 
done for Woman, such as the Methodist, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian and Unitarian. In 
many ways they had recognized the value 
of Woman’s word and work. She then re- 
ferred to what Mr. Phillips said on Monday 
evening about the blame which belonged to 
Woman for the lack of a more simple life. 
She did not agree to the statement that the 
women of to-day were in any way inferior 
to our mothers and grandmothers. Some 
progress had been made, and some of the 
women of to-day were among the grandest 
thinkers ard workers. These added cares 
in part grow out of the many questions 
which now demand their attention. They 
read as many books, and were even more 
efficient and skillful as teachers, The wo- 
men of to-day have all the advantages which 
come from the use of machinery. The 
speaker here gave an amusing and graphic 
description of several of these, especially 
the patent cradle, which after being wound 
up rocked for two hours. As to Woman 
emancipating herself from dress—who de- 
signs the dresses? Men. All the dry goods 

merchants are interested in women s having 
elaborate dresses. She then passed to speak 
of that class of men who are not sincere 
and honest. Those who profess to he in 
favor of Woman Suffrage on the school 
question, becpuse they hope as a class the 
women will not vote, and then they can 
urge a repeal of the law and thus put the 
question back. Often the women did not 
vote because they had no money, and some 
have the feeling of independence so strong 
that they will not ask their husbands for it. 
In a well considered argument Mrs. Bowles 
showed the wrong which was often done 
the wife by the husband not sharing with 
her in the money which was made by their 
joint labors. It was the duty of every 
Woman to respect herself. The speaker 
closed by urging this with earnestness and 
force. 

MR. H. B, BLACKWELL'S SPEECH. 

He said he would speak about the resolu- 
tions. When we passed the one which assert- 
ed the right of women to vote, many did 
not believe this. A majority deny that 
voting is a right, but simply a question of 
expediency. George Hoar was made a 
woman suffragist because he saw it was the 
logic of the Declaration of Independence. 
Though impartial suffrage isan American 
idea it is not generally accepted as such. 
We ought to take the high and positive 
ground that to refuse this right to any citizen 
is unjust. If it is right for a man to vote so 
was it equally right for wife and daughter. 
Senator Ferry recently took a paper to get 
signers to a petition to let a delegation of 
women from the National Suffrage Society 
have seats in the Chicago Republican Con- 
vention. Most of the republican senators 
signed it, but Senator Edmonds refused, 
because he did not believe in Woman Suf- 
frage. Now many of those who signed re- 
garded the act as expedient. They did it 
simply for effect. This is not honest. 
Edmonds, though wrong in opinion, was 
honest in his act. We cannot trust politi- 
cians. They will pass resolutions simply 
for effect. Seven years ago the Republican 

_ State Convention of Massachusetts passed 
a series of strong suffrage resolutions on the 
eve of an election. But in doing this they 
lacked common honesty, for they never 
kept to the resolutions and never meant to. 
The women may get resolutions passed in 
Chicago. Suppose they do? Will the Re- 
publican party carry them‘out? No. We 
must go behind all this and create a public 





sentiment: based on justice. We ought to 
maintain our cause on the broad basis of 
universal right. The fact is the Suffrage 
movement is a very radical oné, and we 
ought to demand it on moral grounds. 

The debate on the resolutions was then 
discontinued, fo make way for 

MRS, BARROWS ADDRESS. 
Mrs. President, Gentlemen and Ladies: 

Once. before in my life I have appeared 
before the public to speak on the subject of 
Woman Suffrage. It was so many years 
ago, however, that no one would believe 
me if I told just how many. I at that time 
tcok the part of the ‘‘strong-minded wom- 
an” in a farce whose sole object was to 
make sport of Woman Suffrage. The atti- 
tude I then assumed I tried to make my 
own in real life. But the years that have 
come and gone have opened my eyes. I 
cannot yet say that I see all things clearly, 
but Iam so far from being blind that I at 
least ‘‘see men as trees walking.” — 

Whatever the world may say about Wom- 
an’s sphere, no oue can say that Woman, as 
a class, is spherical. Far from it. They 
have as many angles and facets as the most 
cleverly cut diamond. No two think alike 
about any one subject. There are, for in- 
stance, as many opinions about the value 
and necessity of Woman Suffrage as there 
are women. In fact, more, for only last 
fall one lady was overheard to say she had 
twenty minds to vote, yet did not. 

And so while there are many women of 
many minds I shall not be deemed singular 
if I confess to often asking myself whether 
the acquisition of the ballot will usher in 
the millennium? And back of that ques- 
tion liesanother. What can we do to prepare 
womankind for the ballot when it shall 


come? 
Twelve years ago a universal suffrage 


convention held its meetings in Washing- 
ton. It was thoroughly enthusiastic; spir- 
its, hopes and expectations soared to such a 
height that my weaker pinions of faith could 
hardly follow them and universal suffrage 
seemed the gateway to an immediate heaven 
on earth. But ‘‘the good time coming” 


‘which then seemed so near, and of course 


is nearer by twelve years, is still in the fu- 
ture. However, instead of fretting over it, 
we cap comfort ourselves with the thought 
that all precious fruits mature slowly. The 
apple blossoms have but just fallen to the 
earth. Think how many months before the 
ruddy fruit ripened by sun and rain will 
brighten the grass where now the petals lie; 
andis that all? Isit only from the bloom- 
ing May tothe genial October that is de- 
voted to the perfection of the fruit? Say 
rather from the autumn before when the 
buds were formed, yes, and back of that, 
to the time when the tree itself was but a 
germ sleeping in its tiny cell. And if we 
have patience with the products of the earth 
shall we not wait patiently for the world’s 
fruits to ripen? 

Long ago when brave women first took 
up the subject of finding for us a place in 
the political field of life, how far away 
seemed the fruitage! Yet last year the 
Massachusetts tree came into bearing! True 
only afew early grafts, which in consist- 
ence with New England principles, were 
educational grafts. It is only a matter of 
time before the whole tree will yield as rich 
and golden a harvest as our orchards prom- 
ise to-day. To be sure there are those who 
say “‘too much fruit will kill the tree,” and 
apply this to the body politic. ‘‘Votes 
enough” they say “‘are now cast, ignorant 
and fraudulent, as well as wiser. Why 
double the mischief and danger by putting 
the ballot into Woman’s hands?” Sure 
enough, why? The question is legitimate. 
Were they to ask me individually I should 
reply because it is not fair to discriminate 
between mau and woman. It is not fair to 
say because Pat is ignorant, that Helen, 
who is intelligent, shall not vote; and I 
should refer my political gardeners to the 
best New England farmers, who would at 
once say, “‘let every purt of your tree yield 
that will or can bear, but pick off all the 
imperfect and ill-developed fruit, and let 
not the tree be burdened therewith.” And 
if this advice were followed I shou!d not 
mourn to see every ignorant, vicious, unsuit- 
able woman set aside, as ballotless, as every 
man of the same type. If the right to vote 
is not inherent in the human race, it is at 
least as inherent in Woman as in man? 

We share acommon air; the same food 
sustains us; the same cooling draughts 
quench our thirst; the same literature en- 
lightens our minds; we share a common in- 
terest in our children, our home, our coun- 
try. Who shall say we have nct an equa! 
right to exercise our intelligence, our con- 
science, in making laws for home and land? 
‘‘Not -unless you will fight and sit on juries 
they tell us. Fight—who fights the hardest, 
she who sends her firstborn to the battle- 
field, or he who goes? But even aside from 
that—I have a dim remembrance that poor 
eyes, poor ears, lame limbs exclude men 
from the army. Is motherhood, is the 
honor of giving birth to heroes not fully as 
good an excuse from actual service as a 
soldier?. And as for juries, why shouldn’t 
women serve? There is many a poor wom- 
an would prefer being tried by a jury of 
her fellow-women. . . 

Why then is it that the world halts? 


, 





Speak softly. Because most women are 
indifferent; because many are opposed, and 
because yet others dread to face the actual 
fact of the ballot in the hand.- With the 
last I class myself, and am going to speak 
for. those of us who see the day of Woman 
Suffrage coming, who feel it to be right and 
proper, who will exercise that right prompt- 
ly and as wisely as they may when it shall 
come, and who in their hearts actually de- 
sire that day, yet dread its dawn. Why? 
Because of the: added responsibility; the 
added care; the fear lest the world be not 
ready for it. But there is more for us to 
do than fold our hands. In this sense we 
do not serve who only stand and wait. 

The world, as a world, does not yet rec- 
ognize, as it sometime will, the faithful, un- 
selfish lives of the far-sighted women who 
have sacrificed themselves to hastening on 
this cause. They are not many in number; 
though strong in faith and good works. 
Let them labor on, though compelled, like 
God's mills to ‘grind slowly.” Meanwhile 
shall we, for whom they work, sit idle? 
That brings us back to the question what 
can we do to prepare Woman for the ballot 
when it comes? Give her a practical edu- 
cation. Supposing we were to wake to- 
morrow to the reality of sharing in the 
governing of this city and country by the 
exercise of the ballot. How much should 
we know of the work before us? I for one 
should know next to nothing. It was con- 
venient last fall to be told just whom to 
vote for when the duty came to help elect a 
school committee. But we want to know 
more than names. We want to know facts. 
{f we are to have a voice in making the 
laws we must build upon solid groundwork. 
Political economy, for instance, what girl 
knows much about that? In considering 
what I wasto say this afternoon I rearly 
felt so much hesitation about even referring 
to political economy, that I consulted Web- 
ster first, who says, ‘‘Political economy is 
that branch of philosophy which discusses 
the sources and methods of material wealth 
and prosperity in a nation.” Surely this 
we ought to know something about. With 
all the many studies with which our school 
girls are crammed, how much of this prac 
tical knowledge becomes their own? Who 
of us women know and understand about 
the exports and imports of our country; 
of the revisions of tariff, of the laws of 
banking and commerce? Yet how are we 
to do our fair share of working and think- 
ing unless we understand these things? Our 
boys learn little enough of it; our girls less. 
Latin, and Greek, and French, and German, 
and mathematics, are very well, only our 
young folks are all in too much of a hurry, 
and the school authorities having made it a 
law that brains as well as flesh must bea 
common mark, have made schools a rac- 
ing course, where the swiftest wins. 

Our girls leave school at the very time 
when they should be studying government, 
politics, business, etc., ¢. ¢., if they are ever 
to take a share in it, and their studies are 
not resumed at home; how can they then 
have an interest in law-making? Love- 
making is far surer to be the nearer interest. 
And if every girl were certain of becoming 
a happy wife and mother, that might be 
very well. But happy wifehood and moth- 
erhood do not fall to the lot of all. 

Again, something is lacking in the train- 
ing of our girls to make them more self- 
reliant in everyday circumstances. An 
unmarried lady of over twenty-five was 
heard to say the other day, ‘I am getting 
to do all my own banking, and quite like 
it.” ‘‘Have you learned to know the busi- 
ness parts of the city, Wall street and the 
like?” she was asked. ‘‘Oh mercy,” she 
replied, ‘‘I uever think of going alone.” 
You would have thought the bulls and bears 
were living deadly beasts, to have heard 
her speak. Now would the ballot give 
this well-educated young lady the self- 
possession which would enable her to go 
discreetly and sensibly to her bankers to 
collect her dividends alone? Or is there 
really danger to a respectable young wom- 
an in transacting business in respectable 


places? 
A Boston lady imported some goods for 


a fair. She went to the custom-house and 
took them through herself. The officials 
manifested great surprise that she should 
do so; that she should have ability for it. 
Now isn’t it humiliating that woman should 
be pre supposed to know nothing of busi- 
ness affairs? Or is it strange that when 
man has so little confidence in her capacity 
in that direction that he should hesitate to 
entrust her with greater duties? 

Now, in spite of this defective training 
in a practical direction, what are women in 
Boston doing to prove that even without it 
they are caring for themselves? A rapid 
survey of the Boston directory shows us 
that women are teachers of schools, music, 

rawing, singing, sewing; dressmakers, 
button-hole makers, seamstresses, machine- 
stitchers, costumers, milliners, hairdressers, 
bakers, book-keepers, cashiers, clothing 
manufacturers, nurses, clerks, canvassers, 
lecturers, editors, secretaries, singers, city 
migsionaries, printers,matrons of charitable 
institutions, housekeepers, actresses, gro- 
cers, doctors, druggists, mid-wives, dry 
goods merchants, fruit store keepers, varie- 
ty store keepers, paper stand keepers, sta- 
tioners, boarding-house keepers, artists, em- 





ployment agents, laundresses—one of them 
named Anne Boleyn—pawn-brokers, deal- 
ers in second-hand clothing, copyists, libra- 
rians, clairvoyants, mediums, tailors, carpet 
women, landstape painters, telegraph oper- 
ators, keepers of crockery stores,hair work- 
ers, dairy workers, provision store keepers, 
artificial flower makers, chiropodists, bag- 
gage mistresses, vest makers, reporters, 
embroiderers, and last, and surely least, 
saloon keepers! 

This, of course, does net include the 
legion of girls employed in occupations of 
all kinds simply as ‘‘hands.” But rather 
those only who by virtue of position and 
knowledge stand independently, in the 
directory, as self-supporting women. It 
looks like a long array, but really it is only 
the teachers and dressmakers who are nu- 
merically formidable. Both good employ- 
ments, but oh! such hard work, and filled 
by so many who have no taste for either, 
but have no choice in the matter. 

The fingers on one hand would count all 
editors, lecturers and druggists. There is 
plenty of room, you see, uphigher. There 
were some curious facts about this directo- 
ry inquisition. There was no lack of wom- 
en’s names. In one place nineteen stood in 
close succession not one having any em- 
ployment. Nothing but the words widow, 
and boards or house stood after most of 
them. Certain names seemed talismanic in 
bringing out occupations, especially old 
New England names. There was not the 
least use in searching among Irish names 
for instance for employment. The Mary 
Murphys and Nora Sullivans, &c., were all 
widows simply, poor things. But strike a 
column of Davises, Appletons, Shaws, and 
name after name would stand out like a 
star with some good, legitimate occupation 
following. 

Why should these things be so? Why 
out of the multitude of women in Boston 
who are not occupied as wives and mothers 
are there so few who contribute their share 
toward doing the work of the world? Why 
should not women be bread-winners if they 
are going to be law-givers? The old story 
that there is no place open for them no 
longer proves true. The very fact that so 
many different occupations are pursued by 
women in this city alone, proves the con- 
trary. If there are ten women grocers 
why shouldn’t there be more? If one edi- 
tor why not more? The old lists of teach- 
ing and dressmaking are, as they have long 
been, the fullest. Boston can count her 
hundreds of teachers, where she has one 
woman at the head of a dry goods or fancy 
store. Thousands are clerks in such stores 
but they do not seem to go up any higher. 
Thep stop short of the mark. The fault is 
not theirs alone. 
dations. The fault is ours, who are moth- 
ers. Girls are not trained to be in earnest. 
They are not trained to be self-reliant. 
They are not taught to be independent. 

* * & x * 


In glancing over the business directory 
one cannot but be struck with the number 
of places where it seems woman with all 
propriety could fit in and do her part. I 
do not believe she would be repulsed if she 
made the effort. Hide it as we will,the old 
stigma attached to honest labor is there yet. 
A man may work with his hands and be 
received into society where his sister could 
not go were she to dothe same work. This 
should not be so. It is manly for him: ‘‘it 
is not womanly for her.” What isit then to 
be womanly? Is it not to be gentle, virtu- 
ous, benevolent, helpful of others and help- 
ful of one’s self? What is there in any 
honest toil to prevent the growth of these 
graces? We all know there is nothing. 
But it is also woman’s nature to be proud 
and sensitive, and to shrink like a sensitive 
plant from the rough touch and criticism of 
the world. Many a woman of slender pit- 
tance ekes it out in a quiet way with her 
needle, rather than use more useful talent 
in any way that shall subject her to the 
keen criticism of caste that looks down on 
all labor as a badge of serfdom. When will 
women learn that labor makes free! 

Is the ballot going to change’ all this? 
Will it make woman less frivolous? Will 
it inspires mothers with a determination 
that their daughters shall be a force in the 
world; that they shall not eat the bread of 
idleness? If so, then God speed the day 
when every woman shallvote. And cannot 
we by exercising our influence in this di- 
rection hasten the time when women shall 
show themselves, by their ability and prac- 
tical education, ready to take hold with 
their fathers, brothers, and husbands in the 
political machinery of life. 


MR. BURROUGHS’ BRIEF SPEECH. 


He said he would speak to legal voters. 
Who are they? They are the makers of 
governors and legislators. When the Dec- 
laration of Independence was made, the 
men had no idea that a man without prop- 
erty ought to vote. Then there comes a 
change. A few demanded that the right be 
extended to a still larger number of prop- 
erty owners. Ina few years the calcium 
light was thrown upon this subject, and 
manhood suffrage became universal. Now 
let the same light be thrown upon the world 
till woman hasthesame right. Revolutions 
never go back. We should go forward. 


The fault is in the foun. 











THE REV. MR. BOWLES’ ARGUMENT. 

He said he should speak to the resolutions, 
And, in, clear, well-considered argument, 
abundantly and aptly illustrated, he showed 
that women like men must learn how to 
vote by experience. When he was in San 
Francisco, he went to the polls to vote, 
There they have ballots all of the same size, 
color and kind of paper. The ballot must 
in all cases be folded in the same way, 
Then the voter must go a distance alone and 
put his ballot inthe box He had no one 
to teach him su he folded his ballot himself; 
but just as he was on the point of dropping 
it, the inspector said: ‘‘You cannot vote, 
Your ballot is not folded in the right way.” 
So he had to retrace his steps and learn 
frum some one how to fold the ballot cor- 
rectly. Having done this he went forward 
again and found no difficulty in voting, 
This, he added, illustrates my position. Wo- 
men Can only learn as men do by that know)- 
edge which comes from experience. Mr. 
Bowles enforced his argument still further 
by other apt illustrations, and made a forci- 
ble close. 

MRS, ANNA GARLIN SPENCER'S REMARKS, 

She began with a protest against the way 
that Mr. Bowles had tried to dispose of 
what Mrs. Barrows had said in relation to 
the need of Woman’s preparing herself to 
bea voter. There is a very wide spread 
conviction among many thoughtful people 
that we have already as large a weight of 
ignorance in voters as we can bear. If we 
would conquer this we must not be content 
with congratulations on our success, but 
also work to prepare women to vote. She 
would seek such an application of. this sub- 
ject as would carry forward and not retard 
the work. Then again women's duties are 
greater than their rights. We should aim 
not only for the power of expression, but 
also feel the duty to prepare for exercising 
our rights. Nine tenths of the teachers are 
women. So mothers are vitally interested 
in the training of the young. This question 
of education is a great problem. How can 
we make all voters intelligent? If women 
are to take part they should be prepared to 
do their duty. The idea which Mrs. Bar- 
rows had expressed should therefore be 
brought home, and this work is educational. 

Mr. Bowles and Mrs. Howe made brief 
and spirited replies; the latter said she was 
reminded by Mrs, Spencer’s remarks of 
Mrs. Glass’s receipt for dressing a hare, 
First catch it. She was thankful for all in- 
cidental help, but she wanted the ballot first. 

At this point a little episode occurred. 
One of the audience, Mr. Moore, desired to 
ask ‘‘Why, if women wanted the school 
ballot so few voted?” Mr. Blackwell re- 
plied to this by saying that a majority of 
men do not vote. In cases where the ma- 
chinery of political parties are not in ac- 
tion, the ratio of voters is small. Thus, in 
the city of Boston, a few years ago, on the 
Park question which involved the outlay 
of a large sum of money, only one out of 
every eleven voted. When we consider 
all the circumstances, the voting of the wo- 
men bas been a magnificent success. The 
discussion of the resolutions was then re- 
sumed, and a substitute for the second was 
submitted witha 
SPEECH BY REV, FREDERICK A. HINCKLEY, 

Mr. Hinckley said that he had offered his 
resolution as a substitute because he believ- 
ed in the method there indicated. In 
France, England, and the United States the 
press wasa great power. Public opjnion 
isa great force and the question how to 
mold this is one of great practical import- 
ance. Napoleon recognized the power of 
the press in his well-known remarks about 
newspapers. Daniel Webster recognized 
the press as one of the most powerful agen- 
cies. _Weare now under the government 
of ideas. Our function is that of moral 
agitation. Dissenting from established con- 
victions we must agitate for our ideas. The 
members of the legislature had been called 
lunatics. This was not correct. They sim- 
ply represented the opinions of a majority 
of their constituents. We must change 
the latter through a wise and able agitation. 
We must change men’s minds and thus 
create public opinion in our favor. How 
can we best do this? Suppose we hold 
conventions, What is the result? We gen- 
erally get together chiefly the half who are 
already converted. We want to reach the 
unconverted half. This can best be done 
through the New England press. Its po- 
tency is acknowledged. It goes into every 
family, and is read at leisure moments. We 
ought, therefore, to spend the little money 
we have on the New England press. We 
should make arrangements to have able and 
interesting papers prepared by men and 
women, and then get them printed as far as 
possible in the country and city newspapers. 
One such paper printed in the Boston 
Herald would reach a many-fold larger 
aydience than you can gather even in the 
most successful conventions, Let us pay 
men and women for writing these—giving 
women as much for their work as men. 
We have no money to waste. By such ef- 
forts as these we should gain substantial 
results, Our first duty is to convince men 
and women through the New England 
press. Therefore I hope my resolution 49 
a substitute will pass and the plan it pro 
poses be adopted. 
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At the close of Mr. Hinckley’s speech, an 
animated discussion arose about substituting 
the resolution offered by Mr. Hinckley, in 
which Miss Eastman, Mrs. Howe, Mr. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Churchill, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowles took part. The question was wheth- 
er Mr. Hinckley’s resolution should be vo- 
ted as a substitute. All agreed in relation 
to the importance of using both the press 
and conventions; but the difference was 
which should be preferred, as the conven- 
tion had but a small sum toexpend. The 
question was finally decided by adopting 
first the series of resolutions offered by the 
committee, and then unanimously passing 
the following as offered by Mr. Hinckley: 


Resolved, That the most important work we can 
do the coming year, as an Association, is that of mor- 
al agitation through the New England press, and we 
hereby instruct our Executive Committee to super- 
intend as mach of such work as the condition of our 
‘Treasury shall warrant. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 
After the President called the meeting to 
order, with a few words of welcome, Mrs, 
Judith W. Smith, in behalf of the commit- 
tee reported the following list of officers: 
OFFICERS FOR 1880. 


PrestpEenT, Lucy Stone 

Vice Prestvents, Massachusetts, Mary A. Liver- 
more, James Freeman Clarke, Charles G, Ames, Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps, Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Louisa Alcott, Mary F. Eastman, 
Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, Lydia Maria Child, Hon. 
F. W. Bird, Hon. George F. Hoar, Hon. George B. 
Loring, William I. Bowditch, Mrs. Isaac Ames, 
Samuel May, Robert F. Walleut. Afaine, Hon. Josh- 
ua Nye, Ann F. Greeley. New Hampshire, Hon. 
Nathaniel White, Mrs. AbbaG. Woolson. Vermont, 
James Hutchinson, Jr,, Mre. Joel Foster, Hon. C.W, 
Willard. Rhode Island, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
Mre. Sarah E. H. Doyle. Connecticut, Frances Ellen 
Barr, Joseph Sheldon. 

Recorpine Secretary, Charles K. Vintorie. 

CORRESPONDING Secretary, Henry B. Blackwell. 

TREASURER, Hon. Samuel E, Sewall. 

Executive Committex, Massachusetts, T. Went- 
worth Higginson, Julia Ward Howe, Thomas J. 
Lothrop, Mrs. Fenno Tador, Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Abby W. May, Elizabeth K. 
Churchill, Stephen 8. Foster, Mrs. Martha G. +. 5 
Miss Julia Baxter, Charles H. Codman, Mrs. C. P. 
Nickles, Richard B. Hallowell, Mrs. E. H. Church, 
Mrs. L. E. Brooks. Maine, Mre.C. A. Quimby, Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes. New Hampshire, Mrs. Armenia 8. 
White, John Scales. Vermont, Mrs. Charles Reed, 
Albert Clarke, Anna M. W. Chace. Jthode Island, 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Mre. Anna E. Aldrich. Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Abby B. Sheldon, Julia E. Smith. 


It was voted that the report be accepted 
and adopted, and that the above-named list 
of officers be elected, 

Next in order came the 

ADDRESS OF JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Mr. Clarke, after speaking briefly in ref- 
erence to progress and of the difference 
between men and women and that the latter 
when allowed to vote would bring a needed 
element into public affairs, proceeded to 
consider the question in three divisions. 
First, the physical objection. We are told 
that women cannot fight, government rests 
on force in its base, and as women cannot 
be either asoldier or a police officer she 
ought not to vote. The weakness of this ar- 
gument is that if true and applied we must 
also shut out a large class of men from the 
ballot—even those ‘who become legislators 
and hold the most important offices. But 
suppose it is true that government rests on 
force. Soa building rests onits foundations, 
but it 1s not only necessary to have those 
who can build the foundation but also 
those who build the upper stories and the 
roof. We need the carpenter as well as 
the mason. Thus in the State, let each 
class do its work. It requires no great 
physical force to legislate. The doctrine 
that government rests on physical force 
alone would put the ballot into the hands 
of the most ignorant. Mr. Parkman uses 
this argument of physical force, and he has 
done service by stating the case. He says 
it would never do to give woman the suf- 
frage, because if the women were in the 
majority the minority, being the stronger 
physically, would not yield. If the security 
of society rested on this it would be dis- 
solved. To this Mr. Clarke replied that 
this is not the basis on which the republic 
rested. We in this country are taught that 
the minority must submit to the majority 
because this is the only principle on which 
a republic can be founded. There have 
been two cases besides the rebellion where 
the minority have refused to submit but we 
have established the rule. It is also said 
that women are necessarily occupied with 
the care of children and therefore have no 
time. Thisis true of many, but not of all. 
Because some are disqualified is no reason 
why others should be. It does not require 
a great exercise of physicai strength to go 
to the polls three times a year. Men are 
very much engaged with their business, we 
do not say that they cannot vote. 

Second, the intellect. Mr. Parkman says 
women are not acquainted with financial 
affairs, therefore ought not to vote. There 
are nota very large number of men who 
are. Those who have the knowledge get 
it by study and observation. There is noth- 
ing in the feminine mind to disqualify them 
from doing this. Judges of probate in two 
States told him that women who are execu- 
tors bring out their estates better than men, 
because they are more careful and cautious. 
Mr. Parkman says women are weak in 
financial affairs. But is not this also true 
of men? The latter “gain the knowledge 
they have by study and observation, and 
women can do the sume, There is nothing 
in the intellects of the latter to disqualify 
them from getting this knowledge. 

Third, moral disqualification. Not even 
Mr. Parkman will deny that women are 
disqualified from dealing with questions 

that bear on justice, philanthropy. liberty, 





and the like. The only objection then that 
remains is this, that if women took part in 
politics it would divide households. To 
this Mr, Clarke replied, that true union and 
peace in the family must rest upon mutual 
rights. Each member should be independ- 
ent to think and act. To enforce this he 
quoted a passage from Shelley, and said in 
reference to the three above-named objec- 
tions that when examined they fell to the 
ground, 

What then are the benefits which may 
arise from Woman Suffrage? Women have 
more sentiment than men. By sentiment I 
do not mean mere emotion, but a recogui- 
tion of the higher principles in life. The 
time has come when these are taking more 
and more a part in politics. The influence 
of great men is often due to their great 
sentiments. Charles Sumner had a large 
following, because the people had confi- 
dence in him. He advocated the great sen- 
timents of justice, fréedom, and humanity. 
Mr. Clarke, then, by way of further illus- 
tration, spoke of the recent election in 
England, and after describing its features 
asked, How can we explain the vote? _Be- 
cause the sentiments of justice rose up 
against the cruelties of the war, and the 
feelings revolted at the policy of conquest. 
The sense of justice and humanity are 
coming more and more into politics, there- 
fore women will be a help. Women are 
conservative, they look on the moral side 
of questions. They will also introduce into 
politics some refinement, good manners and 
purity. Men now do in the caucus and at 
the polls what they would not do at home. 
Mr. Clarke then closed with a few earnest 
words on the improvement needed in poli- 
tics. 

The President then read the following: 

LETTER FROM GOV. LONG. 


Mrs, Jutra Warp Howe, 


Dear Madam: I em much obliged for 
your kind invitation to attend the anniver- 
sary meetings of the Woman Suffrage As 
sociation, but shall be unable to be present. 
If I were present I could only express the 
sentiment which it is well known I hold, 
that suffrage isa right, and I know of no 
reason why women, who have equai inter- 
ests at s'ake should be debarred from its 
enjoyment. 

Yours, with great respect, 
oun D. Lona. 


The President then called for an 
ADDRESS OF MRS. HOWE. 

I have been invited on this occasion to 
say something about the Woman movement 
in Europe. Having been absent for two 
years from the present scene of labor, I can 
perhaps more fitly speak of what I have 
seen abroad than of what others have seen 
at home. 

I made a stay of some months in England 
when I first went abroad, in the summer of 
1877. The Tory party was then in power, 
and I could not but take note of the decline 
of popular faith on the liberal side. For, 
while the people’s faith in the things to be 
represented does not waver in intelligent 
communities, its faith in those who assume 
to represent them does waver and trans- 
mute itself considerably. The Briton has 
a curious way of cuffing his idol when it 
disappoints him. At the period of which I 
speak, all of the liberal watch-words and 
war-cries were in disfavor with the surface 
public. The Home-rule question was the 
bug-bear of the House of Commons, But 
the brilliant and delusive policy which 
looked toward an extension of empire was 
then enthroned in the general acceptance, 
and such questions as Woman Suffrage 
were deemed inopportune to the times, and 
were forced to wait until some newly dis- 
covered interest should relate itself to them. 
Members of Parliament who had once vot- 
ed in favor of Woman Suffrage now voted 
against it, having never, one must charit- 
ably hope, understood the real merits of the 
question. 

In spite of all this, the reform was felt to 
be slowly pressing ou. ‘‘It is sure to come,” 
people said, ‘ihe lukewarm and inimical; 
but we do not wish to hasten it.” 

While the direct issue of Suffrage seemed 
for the moment set aside, two works were 
still incessantly carzied on whose results 
are sure to undermine the male supremacy 
of which wecomplain. I allude to the ef- 
forts made to annul the legislation devised 
for the protection of vice, and to the labors 
of the peace society. 

The first of these is led and chiefly engi- 
neered by Mrs. Josephine E. Butler of Liv- 
erpool. This distinguished lady has with 
wonderful perseverance organized a wide- 
spread resistance to the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. The Association which calls her Chief 
holds from time to time World Congresses 
in the great cities of the European Conti- 
nent, in which men and women of high 
character and ability take part. The horri- 
ble secrets of the prison house of vice are 
thus unvailed before eyes whose chaste 
fire is capable of consuming impurity. I 
have never beheld a nobler spectacle than 
the Congress of Geneva in 1877, in which I 
sat as a delegate on the part of this society. 

In Paris the contagion of Mrs. Butler’s 
enthusiasm has kindled-many souls. In 
this capital originated the shameful laws 
intended’ to render vice safe and easy for 
one sex, and to outrage every human in- 
stinct of the other. Here the results of 





Mrs. Butler's work have been seen in well 
planned attacks upon the system of Police 
law and action with regard to women. This 
system involves abuses which seem to us in- 
credible. The intention of legalizing vice 
is so predominant as almost to force within 
the ranks of avowed prostitution such in- 
nocent women as are found abroad and not 
immediately accounted for. A respectable 
married lady, waiting in the street for her 
husband, a girl coming to meet an honest 
lover, and arriving first at the place of ren- 
Cezvous—these two were actually arrested 
and carried before the Police Court, under 
the accu sation of unlegalized street walking. 
Had they carried with them a certificate of 
dishonor, they would have been let alone. 
The married lady was soon rescued by her 
husband, but the insult offered her obtained 
no redress. The young girl, in her horror 
and helplessness, threw herself into the 
river and was drowned. 

When 1 was in Paris, a little more than 
a year ago, I met with a noble Frenchman 
who is in league with Mrs, Butler and her 
friends. He told me that during the pre- 
ceding winter, the system of laws relating 
to prostitution bad been unsparingly dealt 
with by those who are sensible of its abomi- 
nable character. He thought that a strong 
impression had been made upon the minds 
of legislators, that a better state of things 
might be looked for as a result of this agita- 
tion. 

In this very wicked Paris, where every 
woman is presumed to be guilty until she is 
proved to be innocent, a Woman’s Rights 
Congress was held in the summer of 1878. 
I had the honor of sitting in this Congress, 
and of being named as its co-president. 
The other president was a public man of 
some distinction. We sat side by side in 
two arm-chairs, which were, I am happy to 
say, exactly alike. I addressed himas WM. 
le président, and he addressed me as Mme. 
la co-présidente. 

The great length of this Congress, which 
extended over ten days or. more, made it 
impossible for a traveler like myself to see 
it through. I was present, however, on two 
of the days of the Congress, and was sur- 
prised at the size of the audience, and 
somewhat perhaps at its elegance. For 
while the fashionables of the Bois de Bou 
logne were not there, the audience was 
evidently composed of men and women of 
culture and education. At one of these 
meetings I remember that we Americans 
had decidedly the honors of the sitting. I 
myself read a written address of some 
length. A son of Mrs. Stanton read a 
résumé of the origin and progress of the 
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PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE READ- 


ING FOR A SPARE MINUTE OR A 
LEISURE HOUR. 


The Spare Minute Series 


One Dollar per volume, 
Thoughts That Breathe. From Dean Stan- 
ley. introduction by Phillips srooks, 
Cheerful Words, 
Introduction by James T. Fields. 
The Sighs of Bight. From the Rt. Hon. W. 
? Gladstone. Introduction by Hon. John D. 
ong. 


Others in this series will be published goon. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. CHEERFUL WORDS 

Ail those who have enjoyed Mr. MacDonald's 
works, (and the number is legion,) will want ‘‘Cheer- 
fal Words,”* as the volume presents, admirably ar- 
ranged under appropriate headings, all of the novel- 
ist’s choicest and best thoughts. Such a rarely in- 
teresting work cannot fail to have an immense sale. 
—Phtl. Weekly Item. 

The book is a good one to lay upon the table of the 
busy man, driven with his work, who often feels that 
he has a tired brain. A few of these spare moment 
sketches dropped into the mina and heart might 
prove of real value.— Chicago Inter-Ocgan. - 

The‘* Spare Minute Series’’ is well represented by 
MacDonald's “Cheerful Words."’ The extracts are 
ranged under such heads as the following: Aspira- 
tion, a mg Death, Dreams, Education, Friend- 
ship, Health, Home, Human Nature, Immortality, 
Love, Memory, the Poet, Sacrifice, Sleep, Service. 
Sincerity, Truth, Woman, Worship and Work. The 
work concludes with an index to its charming 
pore and is very tastefully issued. All admir- 
ers of George MacDonald will be glad to possess it.— 
Episcopal Register. 


THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE, 


The significant name of this new seriesis sugges- 
tive of how much that is good and valuable can be ac- 
quired by the judicious employment of the spare 
minutes. In ‘Thoughts that Breathe,” the nearly 
three hundred extracts, separately numbered, and in- 
dependent of each other, can be enjoyed, one or 
more at a reading, and the book laid aside without 
doing violence to the train of thought.— Cin. Stand- 








From George MacDonald. 
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ard, 

The thoughts that have been selected for position 
in this volume are such as may be truly esteemed 
most forcible and striking, and, clothed as they are 
in the choicest diction of the English language, de- 
serve to rank as among the fairest gems of modern 
classics. No more expressive title for the work 
could have been selected; for verily they are. 
“thoughts that breathe.’"—Potter’s Am. Monthly. 

Just added to the 


OUT OF SCHOOL SERIES. 


One Cent. By ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 

And other stories by favorite authors. 
Already published in this Seriee: 

Boys of Brimstone Court. By E.izaseTa 
Sruart Puetrs. And other stories by favorite 
authors. 

A Narrow Escape. By E.izapeta Stuart 
Puetps. And other stories by favorite authors. 

Jessie’s Neighbors. By Lovisz CHANDLER 
MovuLTONn. And other stories by favorite authors. 

The Forbes-Doolan Affair. By W. H. 

Bisnor. And other stories by favorite authors. 


Cloth Illustrated 75 Cents, Paper 30 Cents, 
Idle Hour Series. 

POOR PAPA. By Marty W. Porter. 

MISS PRISCILLA HUNTER. By Pansy. 

UF AND pown THE MERRIMAC, By Pliny 
Ste oyd. 

MY DAUGHTER SUSAN. By Pansy. 

HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING, By Ella 
Farman. 

Square 16 mo. Paper, Fifty Cents, Cloth, One 

Dollar. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 





Boston, Mass, 


For Sunday Schools ! 


For Temperance | 
THE BEST NEW BOOKS! 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS, ai Site 


MAN, has every qualification to be a 
standard Temperance Song Book. Choice bymns 
and songs, and music in excellent taste, are found 
throughout. There are nearly a hundred songs. 
Specimen copies mailed for 35 cts. $8.60 per dozen. 


(Tne older and larger book, HULL'S TEMPER- 
aie GLEE BOOK, (40 cts.) retains its great popu- 
ty.) 


White Robes! The purest, White Robes! 
White Robes ! sweetest and White Robes! 
White Robes! best of Sun- White Robes! 
White Robes! day School White Robes! 
White Robes! Song Books. White Robes! 
Mailed for thirty cente, $3.00 per dozen. § 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT, 2 %c°s™5a9 
VOSS. Isa perfect “electric” light for radiance and 
beauty. Has thirty-two of the very best songs by 
twenty-seven of the very best authors, and sells for 
$10 per hundred, Mailed for 12cts, 


(New High School Song Book, THE WELCOME 
CHORUS, is nearly through the press.) 
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OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CARPETS. 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


163 to 169 Washington street, 
Are just opening a Large Line of 


Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 

Tapestry Ingrains, 
Extra Superfines and 
Superfines, 


Also, a Full Assortment of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
MATTING, 


All of which were bought LOW and 
are to be sold CHEAP. 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
163 to 169 Washington street. 
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ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 
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Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted, 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 
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ANNIE T, FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Piace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


For particulars ~. 7. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn, 1y25 
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National Lyceum Bureau. 
LECTURES, READINGS, &c., &c. 
RACHEL FOSTER, Manager, 1909 North 
Twelfth Philadelphia, Pa. 


Street, 

Referees: 

Sarah Pogh, Mrs, Bishop Simpson, M. Louise 
Thomae, Harriet Judd Sartain, M.D. Mrs. Aubrey 
Smith, Mary Forney Weigley. 

For the management of the business of women as 
readers or in the lecture field. Apply for terms to 
the manager. Lyceums or Literary Associations de- 
siring to arrange for a course of lectures and readings 
(by women) can obtain special terms. 8mol13 
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ADVANCED COURSE, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExEsS 
With Equal —— Duties, and Priv- 
es. 





The lectures of the seventh year began 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. a. Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
8 preliminar examination and to tarnish a donee 
years course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
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in Medicine and su: as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the ature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or ormation, the 
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purpose. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Photographs of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Lucretia Mott, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, and Wen- 
dell Phillips, are for sale at the office 
of the Woman’s Journat, No. 5 Park 


ty-five cents. The proceeds from the sale 
of these photographs will be for a lecture 
fund, to forward the cause in Massa- 
chusetts. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


To the Subscribers and other Friends :— 
The Committee in charge have conferred 
together upon the wisdom of holding a 
Festival this year, and after much delibera- 
tion, have decided not to do so. 

We think our. friends will agree with us 
that the changed times make a social gath- 
ering less necessary than formerly. In oth 
er years, when but small gain had been 
made, we needed to find, in friendly inter- 
change of views, new courage to bear the 
slow progress of affairs; we needed too to 
find cheer in recounting even the small signs 
of promise. 

But the fulfillment of the promise that 
has come in the past year, is so marked and 
so inspiring, that we do not need to make 
occasions of rejoicing to quicken our cour- 
age. Itisspontaneousto-day. Past efforts 
have been rewarded by a genuine success. 
All over the country progress is rapid; and 
what we chiefly need at this moment is 
money to keep in motion the various forces 
that are enlightening and converting the 
people. 

Friends, we congratulate you on the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. We know we 
have your sympathy in our rejoicings, and 
in our determination to carry forward the 
work with all the wisdom we can gain, and 
with unflagging zeal. Give us also of your 
means, which we hope for the sake of the 
cause—as well as for your own sakes—are 
bettered in the general prosperity. We 
trust that many will give more largely than 
ever, and that many who have never before 
given will do so this year, for changes that 
are always sure to come will undoubtedly 
reduce our numbers. We promise to be 
faithful stewards of your bounty. 

All subscriptions will be acknowledged 
in this paper. 

We are cordially yours for the cause, 


Lyp1ra Marta CHILD, 
Saran SHaw RovssEL., 
Saran R. Bowpitca, 
Mrs. Rapa Watpo EMERSON, 
Mrs. Samvue. E. SEwalt, . 
Mrs. James FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Mrs. Isaac AMEs, 
Harriet M. Pirman, 
Epnau D. CHENEY, 
ELizaBetTa Stuart PHELPS, 
Lovursa May ALcorTtT, 
Isa E, Gray, 

: Assy W. May. 

May 17, 1880. 








A WORD ON THE ANNIVEXSARIES. 


This week we conclude our reports of 
the anniversary meetings of the New Eng 
land Suffragists. As a whole the results 
are more satisfactory than for several years. 
The speaking was on a higher average of 
ability, and the reports from several State 
Associations showed a decided progress in 
organization, and an increase in numbers of 
active co-workers. The meetings were 
more fully attended and the interest kept 
up to the end. Some new methods of ac- 
tion were proposed, and a more hopeful 
spirit pervaded the discussions. 

What now remains for the friends of Suf- 
frage to do is to give themselves to the 
work with renewed earnestness. We 
should like to see at least a hundred Wo- 
man’s Clubs organized in this State during 
the year, and we hope that the members in 
those towns where vigorous clubs now exist 
will at once make efforts to have others 
started in adjoining towns. Suppose, for 
example, that the club at South Boston, 
Malden, and Needham, should appoint at 
their next meeting a committee to corres- 
pond with the friends in the towns nearest 
them, and if possible have a meeting called 
and speakers to present the cause and to 
aim as a practical result at the organization 
of clubs. Even if these first only number a 
few they become centres of influence. The 
interest awakened by school suffrage will 
help these attempts at organization. 

We earnestly commend to all our friends 
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the importance of these practical efforts for 
organization, and would urge every existing 
club to make this a special subject both for 
discussion and action. We shall make 
progress just as far as we can create a pub- 
lic opinion. The proposed measure of 
making more use of the press is a very im- 
portant means, The latter has in view this 
great end, and we believe in both enlisting 
the press and extending our organization 
by the formation of woman suffrage clubs. 

The time is propitious. Our columns 
this week are full of the evidence of a rising 
tide. The great gathering in London which 
has even called out a leading editorial in 
the London Times, the annual meeting at 
Indianapolis, and the gatherings which have 
been held in the West, or soon will be, 
make it evident that we are on the eve of 
more aggressive and effective work. Our 
position should then be one of courage and 
activity, both in agitation and organization. 

The press of Boston in their reports of 
our meetings note the increase both in ear- 
nestness and numbers which marked our 
anniversaries. as will be seen by the follow- 
ing from the Daily Advertiser: 

Looking at the audience last evening 
which assembled at Wesleyan Hall on the 
occasion of the first uf the series of Woman 
Suffrage meetings, one felt that the usual 
assertion that ‘‘Woman Suffrage was de- 
clining” could not truthfully be made. The 
hall was packed with interested listeners, 
and the crowd overflowed into the com- 
mittee-room and entries, and many listeners 
stood outside the windows catching what 
they could of the speeches. There were 
the well-known faces of the friends of the 
cause who are seen semi-yearly at the Mas- 
sachusetts and the New England Associa 
tion conventions, and there were many 
new faces, whose expression showed the 
newly awakened interest. There were 
many young persons present, and altogether 
the effect was quite different to that of the 
stereotyped convention. 





WOMEN PHY SICIANS TO INSANE WOMEN. 


At the meeting of the Indiana Medical 
Association, held lately at Indianapolis, Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas read a paper in favor of 
‘©Women Physicians in Hospitals for Insane 
Women.” There was an unusually large 
attendance of doctors from all parts of the 
State, and no paper read elicited more 
earnest attention and remarks of commend- 
ation than that. There was the most pro- 
found interest during the reading of the 
paper. The upturned faces of the doctors 
as they listened to every word, told unmis- 
takably that the arguments for women 
physicians. for women in insane asylums 
met with a response in their thoughts. 

The paper read by Doctor Thomas will 
undoubtedly do a good deal of good toward 
the object she had in view. She has usual- 
ly been the only woman in attendance at 
these meetings of the medical society. But 
this year Mrs. Geo. Wallace, Mrs. Mary E. 
Haggart, Mrs. Addie Dudley, and a num- 
ber of other ladies were present, some of 
them physicians and some of them students. 
The effect of their presence was remarked 
by some of the doctors as an improvement. 
The paper of Mrs. Thomas was ordered to 
be published with the “‘transactions” of the 
society. L. 8. 
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METHODIST BOURBONISM. 


The Methodist General Conference has 
closed its sessions, and to the last persisted 
in putting itself in a false position in rela- 
tion to the negro and the equal right of 
woman to preach. This great body, witha 
noble history, and one of the most earnest, 
devoted and strongest Christian denomina- 
tions, has not yet had its eyes so opened to 
truth and justice as to take Christ at his 
word. They are still below the teachings 
of their acknowledged leader. But the 
conference should be condemned not only 
for what it did but also for its manner of 
doing it. There was in the methods pur- 
sued a spirit akin to that shown at political 
meetings. Thus care was taken that all the 
vacancies for bishops should be filled very 
early in the session, so that when the friends 
of a colored bishop urged their claims they 
found the question closed. But the com- 
mittee opened a way by recommending that 
a colored bishop for Liberia be chosen. 
This was ably and earnestly advocated, but 
the Bourbon element prevailed, and the 
matter was postponed. Thus a church 
which contains three hundred thousand 
colored members refuses to elect one of them 
a bishop, and that too because he is a negro. 

So with the case of women as permanent 
pastors. This question called out a hot de- 
bate. A correspondent of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser thus sums up the action on this 
‘vexed question:” 

“The woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she” gave the conference such a 
wrench in the ribs from which she came 
that it was generally believed the general 
conference would suffer much more than 
the woman. ‘‘Little Miss Oliver,” who has 
been such & thorn in the sides of the timid, 

ple, bad been in Cincinnati for 
several days, but taken her leave a week or 
two before the closing days. Nevertheless, 
the leaven hid io the meal continued to 
work. Her visit and appeal occasioned 
more talk than any other one matter; at 
some times it had excited.more attention 
than even the election of bishops. It prep- 
erly came before the co tee on itineran- 
cy for settlement. For two weeks this able 
lady had been burdened with it. It could 





not be politely bowed out, for the women 
had too many able advocates among minis 
ters and laymen on the committee. The 
discussion had been hot, sometimes «lmost 
‘red hot’; but a conclusion at length was 
reached. Two lives of action were laid 
out in two series of resolutions, one leaving 
women as they are, and the other proposin 

to remove all hinderances in the way o 

women filling all church offices and _ 
ing to her the ministry and pastorate. The 
vote on the subject revealed the fact that 
the conservatives had carried the day; but 
the form of the vote, it was prophesied, 
would leave the conference in a most un- 
seemly predicament before the country. 
If was a complete evasion of the whole 
question, and will be known as the way in 
which four hundred men dodged a woman 
at Cincinnati. The report in substance 
said, inasmuch as the appeal from a society 
calling itself Willoughby-avenue Methodist 
Episcopal church is not in the list of our 
appointments, therefore it is not a case in 
which we have jurisdiction. But there 
Miss Oliver remains in Brooklyn with her 
society, refused a placein the list of ap- 
pointments by the presiding elder of the 
district, because he says the law of the 
church does not recognize the right of 
woman to preach and act as pastor.” 


Thus the great Methodist body, who by 
their glorious traditions and close sympathy 
with the people ought to lead in carrying 
forward the vita] principles of christianity 
are contented to lag behind. In our disap- 
pointment there is consolation in the thought 
that a great advance has already been made. 
The friends of the negro and woman made 
a stout fight. and showed strength. Four 
years hence we confidently look for acom- 
plete victory. 8. W. B. 





A WOMAN ON THE BOARD OF STATE 
CHARITIES. 


The appointment of Dr. Charles F. Fol- 
som and Mrs. Clara T. Leonard as members 
of the new board of State charities will be 
universally recognized as eminently fit. 
Dr. Folsom Las had experience as secretary 
of the State Board of Health, and is a 
young man of unusual ability and force of 
character. Mrs. Leonard is well-known to 
many of our readers as an active worker in 
many charities. She will bring to the 
board a very valuable element, and will 
make her influence felt. Governor Long 
has done a wise thing in selecting her, and 
we hope this will be followed up by putting 
women more and more, in places where 
they can look after our State institutions. 
We believe this policy would be a great 
gain both in economy and efficiency of ad- 
ministration. 8. W. B. 





JEWS IN HOTELS, NEGROES IN WHITE 
CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Jacobi, the wife of Dr. Abraham 
Jacobi, of New York, was refused last week 
accommodation in St, Mark’s Hotel, Staten 
Island, because her husband was a Jew. 
She is the daughter of the late George P. 
Putnam, the widely known New York 
publisher. The facts as given in the New 
York Tribune are these: 

“On last Thursday Mrs. Jacobi went to 
the hotel to make arrangements for living 
there part of the summer. She had never 
been at the hotel before, but fancied its situ- 
ation. ‘When I asked for rooms, said 
Mrs. Jacobi, in speaking of the matter last 
evening, ‘the landlord, Mr. Lackmeir, asked 
what my name was. I replied that it was 
Jacobi, and said that I was the wife of Dr. 
Jacobi of New York. Hethen asked when 
I wanted rooms, and I said probably Satur- 
day. He replied that he did not think the 
would be ready then. I told him that 
had not decided when to leave the city, and 
that next week would do. Then he said, 
without any further talk, ‘We have decided 
not to take any Hebrews this year.’ I was 
just boiling over with indignation then and 
replied: ‘But it happens that Iam not a 
Jew; my husband is.’ I used the word 
‘Jew’ because I thought he wanted to show 
me that he was refined in using the word 
Hebrew. ‘That makes no difference,’ he 
said: ‘we decline your offer.’ I told him 
that-I only wanted to secure accommoda- 
tions for myself and children, and he simply 
answered that he declined to show me the 
rooms,” 

Dr. Jacobi does not belong to any syna- 
gogue, or profess to bea Jew in his relig- 
ious convictions. He is a descendant of the 
Jewish race, but by birth and associations 
is German. Dr. Adler, a former assistant of 
Dr. Jacobi, had also the door shut against 
him by the same hotel-keeper. We have 
also read of another case where a Connecti- 
cut hotel-keeper refused to have a respecta- 
ble family because they were Jews. 

A respectable colored woman and her 
daughter were proposed as members of Dr. 
Fulton’s church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Though 
there was. no objection to them on the score 
of pious qualifications, one of the deacons 
voted No. The reason he gave for his vote 
was “‘there was a colored church; let them 
go there.” The deacon was so earnest in 
the matter that in his heat he said that he 
and his family would withdraw if these 
colored members joined. Dr. Fulton who 
was as set in favor of the new candidates as 
the deacon was against their admission, ad- 
vised his irate brother to stay, as there was 
room for all. 

Great ideas, like great oaks, are of slow 
growth. Prejudices rooted in errors and 
wrongs die hard. But justice and truth in 
the long run win. Neither modern civiliza- 
tion nor christianity is a failure, though 
their best light do not yet fully shine at 
West Point, the fashionable hotel and the 





Christian church. Have patience, despised 
Jew, ostracised negro, and disfranchised 
women. The end is not yet. The higher 
forces of the world are working for a better 
day. Good and true men and women are 
not content with an ideal of the past. The 
eye of justice as of genius looks to the fu- 
ture. Let us all, prompted by the highest 
inspiration of truth and progress labor on. 
The bitter wrongs born of false prejudices 
against race, color and sex, will yet be 
righted. 8. W. B, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSiTY. 





The scene at Music Hall on Wednesday 
of this week, was both beautiful and im- 
pressive. The occasion which’ gathered the 
crowd was the annual commencement of 
Boston University. President Warren with 
a group of distinguished men occupied the 
platform. The graduating class numbered 
seventeen, eight of whom were ladies. One 
graduated from the school of Theology. 
Thus we have the curious fact of a leading 
Methodist Theological College preparing 
and sending forth a woman to preach, 
and the General Conference refusing to 
ordain her as a settled munister. {n 
the struggle of the next General Conference 
others will doubtless be added so that Rev. 
Anna Oliver will not be alone with her peti- 
tion. 

Out of the four from the School of All 
Science who were given the privilege of 
placing “A. M.” after their names, were 
two young ladies who had already won the 
“A. B.” making eleven ladies graduated 
from the University this year, not counting 
those from the medical department (which 
swells the number to twenty-seven), and 
from the school of Oratory (which raises it 
to thirty-three). Among the graduates this 
year was a daughter of the late Bishop Ha- 
ven, and a daughter of I. T. Talbot, dean 
of the medical school. The programme 
was very well carried out, the orations and 
dissertations being of more than usual in- 
terest, those of Marion Talbot on ‘‘A Mod- 
ern Problem,” Willis Patterson Odell on 
“Agitation,” Laura Adams Eliot on ‘Tous- 
saint |’ Ouverture,” and Olin Alfred Curtis 
on the “Rationale of the Atonement,” be- 
ing particularly tine and remarkably well 
delivered. The entire programme which 
was interspersed with music by the German 
orchestra, was as follows:— 

‘“‘American Citizenship,” Pleasant Hun- 
ter, Jr.; “The Personal Creed,” M. Teltel- 
son Ariminus Turner; ‘‘A Modern Prob- 
lem,” Marion Talbot; ‘‘The New Era,” 
William Gilbert Lee; ‘Toussaint l’ Ouver- 
ture,” Laura Adams Eliot; ‘Expert Testi- 
mony,” Boardman Hall; “Agitation,” Wil- 
lis Patterson Odell; ‘‘The Development of 
Criminal Law,” Charles Ambrose DeCour- 
cy; ‘* The Ratiouale of the Atonement,” 
Olin Alfred Curtis. 

The friends of this University have cause 
for rejoicing that each new year gives unmis- 
takable evidence of progress. Under the 
management of President Warren and his 
associates, the work will go on and a place 
among our first institutions for liberal edu- 
cation will be given to Boston University. 

8. W. B. 
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THE GATHERING AT INDIANAPOLIS, 





We give this week a report of the annual 
meeting of the National Woman’s Suffrage 
Association at Indianapolis. The resolutions 
as will te seen are clear and strong. The 
Indianapolis Herald thus speaks of the 
association and its. proceedings: ‘‘It was a 
dignified and worthy body, of earnest and 
able women, who believe that they are en- 
titled to the right to vote. The convention 
was in the highest sense worthy of its 
cause. It transacted its business in an or- 
derly manner. In this respect it was fully 
up to the system observed by conventions 
composed of men, and was more decorous. 
Many able women were present, and under 
their wise and earnest counsel the cause of 
equal suffrage received a new impetus, and 
is marching on to success with greater speed 
now than at any previous time.” 


tie 





ANNE M. NEWELL. 


Died in Lynn, May 6th, Anne M. New- 
ell, aged 76. It seems to some of us (read- 


‘ers of the JOURNAL) that justice to this 


earnest worker in reforms requires some- 
thing more than the simple notice above, 
and especially do we think the Woman's 
JOURNAL the most fitting medium through 
which to communicate with the public, as 
to her, more than any one individual, is it 
indebted for its circulation in Lynn. Dur- 
ing the last two years her health has been 
gradually failing, but she never lost her 
interest in the JoURNAL, and when able to 
go out was often seen going from house to 
house to solicit subscribers to supply the 
places of some who had taken their names 
off the club. 

On whom has her mantle fallen? Oh 
women of Lynn, do not let that club be 
broken up till we are permitted to vote for 
other officers as well as school committee! 
It was with quite an effort that she suc- 
ceeded in ascending the steps to the City 
Hall to be registered, but when voting day 
arrived she was unable to goout. To be 
helpful to others seemed to be her object in 
life, and we can truly say, ‘“‘she did what 
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she could,” and was most appreciated by 
those who knew her best. She was strong 
in her attachment to her friends and rela- 
tives, and felt keenly any want of reciproc. 
ity. She had her share-of life's vicissitudes, 
being early left widowed and losing her 
daughter at the age of nineteen. She identi. 
fied herself with the abolitionists at the time 
that their cause was very unpopular,and con. 
tinued to support the Liberator while it exist. 
ed. Among her papers was found a Liberator, 
which had on the margin, in her Writing, 
“This is the last issue of the Liberator. 
Save it.” She was unwearied in her exer- 
tions for the sanitary commission during 
the war, and all the charitable associations 
shared her sympathy and assistance as far 
as her means allowed. She had a taste for 
the cultivation of flowers, and great vener. 
ation for antiquities, many of which she 
collected and treasured as relics, attaching 
some history or date to each. While thus 
employed in things terrestrial, we hope and 
believe she was not unmindful of the Higher 
Life to which she has been called, and 
where we hope to meet her whose loss we 
deeply feel. 





NEW YORK PROGRESS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—The “Bill to Prohib- 
it Disfranchisement,” introduced in the As- 
sembly March 31, by Hon. Alex. C. An- 
drews, was reported from the Judiciary 
Committee last Monday evening, and was 
afterward ordered toa third reading. Its 
foes were astounded by discovering that the 
hard work of the past year, especially of 
the last seven weeks, had revolutionized the 
Legislature, and that the majority were 
ready to vote for the bill. They then em- 
ployed every device to prevent a note being 
taken, even managing for many precious 
hours to keep the bill from being printed 
and furnished to members. Learning this I 
found the bill, hastened the printing, and 
myself delivered the printed copies at the 
document room, and saw them distributed. 
Mr. Andrews made half a dozen efforts to 
get the bill ordered to a third reading, 
which was at last done; but the delays man- 
ufactured staved off a vote up to the hour 
of final adjournment. 

The progress made is wonderful, and so 
deemed by all here. Three months since a 
majority in the Legislature for sucha bill 
was almost universally deemed impossible. 
To-day ridicule and boorishness are silent, 
and the foe is on the verge of defeat. 

Now let all the friends in New York from 
country and village societies and agitate 
vigorously, good work, it is generally ad- 
mitted here, will pass the bill next winter, 
Suggestions for practical operations will be 
given on application to 

J. K. H. Wiiucox, 
Sec, State Ex, Com. 60 Harvard st., Albany. 
oe 

DR. MARY 7HOMAS’S ADDRESS TO THE 

PHYSICIANS. 





Eprrors JouRNAL: On the 18th of May 
the members of the allopathic school of 
medicine of Indiana held a convention in 
our city which was very fully attended by 
delegations from all parts of the State. 
While Indiana has quite a number of very 
successful and efficient women physicians 
in all schools of medicine, but one woman 
doctor enrolled as a delegate and took part 
in the proceedings of this convention, and 
that one was Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Rich- 
mond, whose record as a physician of abili- 
ty and success in the treatment of all dis 
eases is noteworthy and far above the 
average of men physicians. Throughout 
the whole of the afternoon Mrs, Z. G. Wal- 
lace and the writer sat with Dr. Thomas 
patiently waiting for the president to call 
for the reading of her paper. For the pur- 
pose, no doubt, of giving as many men as 
possible a chance to declaim their ‘‘pet the- 
ories,” the order of the printed programme 
was changed, and Dr. Thomas, instead of 
being called at 2.30, the time fixed upon the 
programme for her, was given a small cor- 
ner in the wornout afternoon in which to 
present her paper. Never have I seen the 
power of the presence of woman over aD 
assembly of men so forcibly and palpably 
demonstrated as when Mrs. Thomas ascend- 
ed the platform and was introduced by the 
president. The audience up to the time of 
her appearance was turbulent, restless, and 
seemingly nothing more than a well-dressed, 
sleek-looking mob; but before the brave, 
little woman had uttered an entire sentence 
all was still, and quiet, which had before 
been an utter stranger in the hall, now 
reigned supreme. It was clear from Mrs. 
Thomas’s manner that one physician of all 
that number, at least, had come up to this 
convention with a matured and well-defined 
purpose, and the reading of her able, scien- 
tific, and womanly paper revealed that pur- 
pose to be the bettering of humanity through 
alleviating the condition of insane women 
iu hospitals of this kind all over the country, 
by placing efficient women physicians in 
the female wards. It was evident from the 
undivided and respectful hearing given the 
reading of Dr. Thomas’s paper that her 
earnest work in this direction will not fail, 
but will tell effectually upon the future 
management of the asylum for the insane 
in Indiana at least. After reading her 
paper, which was heartily applauded, Mrs. 
Thomas presented the following resolution: 
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Resolved, That the President appoint a committee 
of five members of this body to memorialize the next 
meeting of our Legislature and ask the modification 
of existing laws governing hospitals for the insane, 
or, if necessary, enact new laws that shall authorize 
the appointment of women physicians for the wards 
of insane women in the hospitals under the control 
of the State. 


It was referred tothe Health Commission 
and a committee afterwards appointed to 
bring the subject before our next Legisla- 
ture. Mrs, Thomas was placed upon the 
committee, and we, who know with what 
untiring energy she goes about the work of 
accomplishing her purpose, look orly for 
complete triumph to crown her efforts. 

Mary E, Haaoart. 


Indianapolis, May 28, 1880. 
——- ec eo —_—__—_——— 
MORAL EDUCATION ANNIVERSARY. 


The annual meeting of the Moral Educa- 
tion Association of Boston was held in 
Freeman Place Chapel on Thursday, May 
27th, from ten till one o'clock, the Presi- 
dent, Dr. M. J. Safford, presiding. 

The Secretary, Miss G. Davis, read her 
annual report, giving a rapid survey of the 
objects, results and work of the Association 
during the past year. There have been held 
twenty-nine meetings, where thoughtful 
and able essays on many subjects relating to 
morals and to education have been given 
and followed by discussions. These meet- 
ings have been held in Boston, Cambridge, 
Charlestown, South Boston, College Hill, 
and Malden. The speakers have been Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz, Mrs. A. G. Woolson, Dr. 
M. J. Safford, Dr. A, B. Haynes, Mrs. 
K. G. Wells, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Prof. 
C. W. Emerson, and many others. The 
report closed with an account of three so- 
cial gatherings which have been held by 
the members during the winter, and with an 
earnest appeal to the friends present for 
their sympathy and aid in the cause. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mrs. C. P 
Nickles, showed that there was a balance 
in the treasury of $60.42, $23.76 of this 
being the balance of last year and the re- 
maining $36.66 being the profits of this year. 

Rev. Mr. Wiggin, of South Boston, was 
the first speaker. He spoke earnestly on 
the subject of ‘‘Moral Development,” com- 
paring our time with that of the decalogue, 
and giving as his interpretation‘of the ten 
commandments a much broader meaning 
than that taught in the churches, an inter- 
pretation which the advance of civilization 
has made necessary. This Association, he 
said, must have as its work not only the in- 
spiration of the people on all mural ques- 
tions, but the overturning of the existing 
ideas and the building of better ones. Rev. 
Mrs. E. M. Bruce spoke feelingly and beau- 
tifully of our duties towards the young. 
The chief responsibility upon men and 
women, she said, is the souls of the little 
ones. The child's moral life will be 
breathed from the atmosphere in which it 
is born and reared. Our schools ought to 
teach morality, our mothers and fathers 
ought to feel that the child whom God gives 
to them, it is their duty to give true and 
pure surroundings. And the streets, as well 
as the schools, should be purified. Even 
here in Boston, girls are in danger of re- 
ceiving insults in broad daylight. We must 
not so much blame the grown people of to 
day—they may not have had any moral 
training—but it is for usto see that the 
children of to-day shall go out into the 
world from their homes and their schools, 
fitted to follow the right path in life. 

Mrs. Bruce was followed by the Rev. 
Albert Walkley, of Keene, N. H., who read 
a spirited paper on ‘“‘The Religion of the 
Body.” It once was, said the speaker, 
when the body and mind were almost two 
independent factors, only a small minority 
recognized the relationship. The aim of 
this society is to have that minority some 
day, in no distant future, the majority. 
While we earnestly desire to lift humanity 
to purity of soul, we do not forget that if 
man is soul he is also body, and that these 
two are dependent one on the other. Char- 
ity is the greatest of the Christian virtues, 
but it is difficult for one to be really 
charitable whose head is aching because of 
some indiscretion in clothing, or in con- 
duct. Tight-lacing produces fretfulness, 
and hence destroys hope in the human 
mind. In order to surely reach the hearts 
of the waifs of society, the way to begin 
is through giving them bodily comforts. 
There i3 an indissoluble link between 
“blessed are the pure in heart” and blessed 
are the pure in body. 

Mrs, Julia Ward Howe then appealed 
to men and women to consider in its many 
phases the sacred question of ‘‘parentage.” 
The nearest and dearest of human ties, said 
the speaker, if not raised out of the con- 
trol of selfishness will become discords in- 
stead of relations of harmony and love. It 
is natural that the young wife, especially 
if she’ has some high aim for herself in 
life, should dread the added burden of a 
child. But she should learn that there is 
no duty more sacred, and she will find 
that there is none more beautiful, than that 
of bringing into the world children of 
whom the world shall be proud. Parent- 
age is a glorious, but an awful thought. 
What a responsibility it becomes if the 
parents reflect that the laws of heredity are 
immutable, and that their good or their 
evil traits are as surely transmitted as the 
other, to the little life given into their 





keeping. The holiness of parentage should 
never be lost sight of by either the moth- 
er or the father. 

Rev. W. H. Channing gave a few earn- 
est remarks on ‘‘Purity” making reference 
especially to the needed purity of men. 
The way to secure this purity, said he, is 
to teach to the boy the same truthsas the girl 
is now taught, to make them the peers of 
one another. They should be ss twins, 
equal in everything. It should be said to 
the boy very early in life ‘“Never do any- 
thing that shall make you unworthy when 
you cross the threshold of your home, to 
receive the kiss of your sister. The broth- 
er and sister should be guardians of each 
other. Mothers and sisters should be the 
guardians and confidants of their sons and 
brothers, and teach them consecration and 
sacredness from the first. 

The last speaker was Mrs. K. G. Wells, 
who read a brief, but Seamed entenhin 
paper on ‘‘Morality in the Public Schools.” 
She defined the position of the Association, 
which she said stands distinctively for mo- 
rality. It also stands in an aggressive posi- 
tion, and should on every occasion demand 
that the morals should be given their share 
of education in our schools. The intellect 
is now everywhere the chief ground on 
which education works, the physical nation 
has lately received a small share of atten- 
tion, but everywhere morality is neglected. 
The State should be brought to see that in- 
telligent citizenship can only surely be 
formed by attention to the formation of 
character-—and that it is in the schools that 
this work should be done. Different ways 
of doing this were suggested, and the 
speaker, while she did not suppose that the 
Association alone could ever bring this im- 
portant change about, felt that they should 
never cease to work in that direction. What 
was known in olden times as “Piety,” and 
later called by the name ‘‘Character,” has 
now become ‘‘Morality.” We should try 
to bring a moral sentiment into our schools, 
and should commence by truly possessing 
such a sentiment ourselves. 

The nominating committee having report- 
ed the officers for the ensuing year, they 
were voted ot by ballot, and the following 
ladies were elected: 


President—Mrse. Abba Goold Woolson. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Dr. 
Salome Merritt, Miss Georgiana Davis, Mrs. Lucinda 
B, Chandler, Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore. 

Secretary—Mrs. Caroline P. Nickles. 

Treasurer—Mrs. 8. C. Vog). 

Auditor—Miss J. P. Titcomb. 

Directors—Dr. Arvilla B. wayees, Dr. C. E. Hast- 
ings, Mrs. M. F. Waliing, Mrs. M. E. Dillaway, Mrs. 
Ww. W. gag Mrs. C. A. Richards, Mre. H. B. 
oO’ Laaey. , Mrs. M. J. Rice, Mrs. C. P. Smile 
Mrs. H. Fw con Mre. 8S. 8S. Edy, Mra. A. 
Cone, “are. E. L. W. Wee, Mrs. 8. A. Rand, Dr. 
A. G. Weatherbee, Mrs. L. P. Thomson, Mrs. M. F. 
Nason, Mrs. L. A. Willard, Miss A. M. Whitwell, 
Miss J. A. Sprague, Mrs. G. W. Simonds, Mrs. H. R. 
Shattuck, Mrs. A. A. Fellows, Mrs. 8. M. Davis. 
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GOOD NEWS FOk POLL TAX PAYING 
WOMEN, 


We are credibly informed that those 
women who paid a poll tax last year can, 
upon presentation of their poll-tax receipt 
at the office, 30 Pemberton Square, secure 
registration without further trouble or ex- 
pense. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


One of the most interesting meetings of 
anniversary week, and one which promises 
much good for woman in its results, was 
that held on Tuesday, May 25, in Freeman 
Place Chapel, by the Massachusetts School 
Suffrage Association. 

Miss Abby W. May, president of the 
association, opened ‘the meeting by stating 
the origin and object of the association, 
and then happily introduced the various 
speakers, Prof. Benjamin Peirce, Colonel 
Higginson, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mr. 
George A. Walton,Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and Rev. William H. Channing. 

Prof. Peirce made his strongest appeal to 
woman through her love of country. Asa 
nation, we are peculiarly situated. Other 
nations have to expend a large part of their 
resources in maintaining their existence; 
they have to support large, standing armies 
and other powerful means of defence. We 
have no hostilities that we cannot settle by 
the ballot box. By the proper use of the 
ballot we can become the greatest country 
in the world. Is woman now ready to em- 
brace her opportunity, to take an active 
part in forwarding her educational interests? 
A woman who refuses to go to the ballot 
box now is recreant to her duty, and if she 
has children deserves to lose them. In clos 
ing he urged upon woman to consecrate 
herself to her country’s best good, and labor 
in her service till she rises to where she is 
intended to be placed. ' 

Col. Higginson said our anniversaries are 
usually occasions of congratulation and 
hope, but what we want is labor. It is not 
enough to give smiles and good wishes 
alone, but we must work and we must 
sacrifice. Without labor and sacrifice, no 
matter how promising the aspect of a cause, 
it will not control society in the end. 

He did not care to say it to the world 
outside, and was glad the reporter’s table 
was wanting, how inadequate was our work 
thus far, and how great the necessity of 
doing this year what was not done last 
year. He saw the obstacles in the way— 
the complications of the law, the timidity 
of her own nature, the indifference or op- 





position of husbands—these he understood, 
and he believed it might be better in the 
long run that the beginning last year was 
sosmall. It was better that a few should 
vote understandingly, than that the mass 
should swamp the polls. But this move- 
ment will fail in the end unless to quality 
is added quantity. 

There must be a gain in numbers at the 
next election, else we shall have a loss at 
the next, and then a greater loss, Then 
will come a reaction of the Legislature and 
the opportunity will be swept away. He 
knew the feeling of lawmakers—and that 
they do represent the feeling of the com- 
munity—the feeling of women at large. 
Every vote of woman tells on the commu- 
nity at large. tells in the State House. A 
legislator told him, he had voted for the 
measure himself, but could not prevail his 
wife to go to the polls, and now he should 
not vote for any measure pertaining to 
woman’s cause. How can you deal with 
such acase? By agitating among women 
and by organizing. How can you expect to 
reach the country but by work? Work for 
this cause as women worked in the anti- 
slavery cause. You say woman is poor; 
but she finds money for other things—she 
builds churches, she endows libraries, she 
sends clergymen to Europe. No, the 
saints are not all poor. If women were 
accustomed to put labor and wages together 
the work would be done. Then let every 
women throw herself into the work with 
the determination that it shall succeed. 


Miss May then introduced Miss Eastman 
as one of the vice presidents.of the associa- 
tion, of which there is to be one for every 
county, Miss Eastman representing Middle 
sex. 

Miss Eastinan thought it was perhaps not 
healthy to make excuses; yet she would 
say, in reply to Col. Higginson’s remarks, 
that this work could not be done in a day; 
we have had all the soporifics we could 
swallow in years past, Col. Higginson 
knows that we have suffered in that way, 
and we want now a little time to rally. 

When the little one goes to school he 
steps out of the mother’s influence for the 
first time in his life, and this should not be. 
It is eminently fitting that her influence 
should continue t> surround him; who, as 
well as the mother understands his nature 
and his needs? Let a consciousness of the 
necessity of her continued care act as a 
stimulus, and impel us to give our time, our 
money, our absolute devotion to this cause. 

Miss May then gave the opinion of the 
city solicitor on the requisites for woman’s 
voting, which opinion will probably be 
given more fully elsewhere, than it can be 
in a condensed report. 

Mr. Walton said that the women had 
shared more fully in the benefit of the com- 
mon schools than the men; in most of the 
high schools of the State the girls outnum- 
ber the boys. Women were better able for 
the training they had had in them, to ap- 
preciate the wants of the schools, and the 
opportunity now offered for helping to im- 
prove them should be welcomed by every 
woman, and would be welcomed by her if 
she realized what service she could render. 
A great improvemént has.been made in the 
material side of the schools, but the system 
of instruction is yet hindered by formalism, 
and only the spirit of woman can displace 
that and make the school more like the 
family. What she did for the army of the 
republic in the time of our country’s need, 
she is now called upon to do for our 
schools. 

Mrs. Livermore was so prostrated by Col. 
Higginson’s remarks that she almost wished 
woman was abclished, and yet she never 
fell but she picked herself up again. She 
contrasted the influence brought to bear 
upon woman in some parts of the West to 
induce her to vote, with the indifference 
and opposition thrown in the way of her 
voting in Massachusetts. In Minnesota, 
when woman first voted the papers were all 
ablaze, ministers talked voting from the 
pulpit, men went in carriages and urged 
women to vote, and escorted them to the 
polls. 

But how was it here? What religious 
paper, with one exception, urged the matter? 
What ministers raised their voices in its 
behalf? The utterances of papers and pul- 
pits, read and sounded something like hos- 
tility; and the obstacles put in the way of 
registration and voting were so great that 
the average woman declined to meet them 
But to her the uplifting of women has been 
her religion. She thought a lesson could 
be learned from the Temperance Union 
workers, who held at one time a hundred 
conventions in twenty days. ‘I'hey do not 
ask to hold a convention, they say they are 
coming—instead of asking and waiting for 
money, they go and get it, They sent 
40,000 names petitioning last winter for 
suffrage; next winter they will send 
100,000. 

Mr. Channing closed the meeting with 
some very pertinent and forcible remarks 
urging woman to accept her mission, to set 
her heart upon this measure, and she can 
make it a success. Let women claim her 
peerage. We can never fulfil God’s will on 
earth till we are co-workers here as we are 
co-heirs of Heaven. BN. L. W. 





CARPETS! 


DO NOT P4.Y THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRHOT OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 





The only manufacturers in the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms. 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


All intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J..& J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Strect, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 
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MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
&-PLYS, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In all Widths, 
MATTINGS, Bte. 


. & J, DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The graduating class of Wesleyan Acad- 
emy at Wilbraham, this year, consists of 
ten ladies and nine gentlemen. 


A college for young women is about to 
be established at Norfolk, Va., by the citi- 
zens of that place. 


And the cream of Massachusetts is all in 
Iowa, says Mrs. Livermore. No wonder 
Massachusetts women are blue,—soston 
Transcript. 

Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm, has ‘n pressa 
book of about four hundred pages, which 
will soon appear under, the title ‘Half a 
Century.” 

A party of sixty-two young women from 
Vassar College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
visited the iron mines near Lakeville, Conn., 
the other day, and were entertained by ex- 
Gov. Holley. 


The New England alumni of Oberlin 
College had their fifth annual gathering at 
the Congregational House last week, the 
reunion being the largest and most success- 
ful yet held. 


Among the good things offered on a silver 
wedding occasion at South Abington, May 
8d, was an original poem by Mrs. Dr. Tuck, 
which was exceedingly witty and appropri- 
ate. 


The National Equal Suffrage Association, 
which convened in Indianapolis last week 
Tuesday, was composed of over forty dele- 
gates, twenty-four of the Stutes being repre- 
sented. 


Mr. Gough says that a large proportion of 
English clergymen are now total abstinence 
men, whereas afew years ago they were 
opposed, as a body, to the disuse of wine as 
a beverage with meais. 

Dartmouth College has received a check of 
$20,000 for the permanent fund from Henry 
Winkley of Philadelphia, who but a short 





t'me since gave $5000 for the Daniel Web- 
ster professorship. 


The Cincinnati Gazette quoting the action 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly at 
Charleston, May 24, says: In answer to 
an overture on the subject of women preach- 
ing, took a decided ground against this in- 
novation, but refused to take steps toward 
so amending the book of church order as to 
make its language more distinct. 


A colored woman who enlisted under the 
name of Henry Williams, served in the 
war three years and seven months, and was 
twice wounded, has made application for a 
pension. 


The loca) examinations of high and mid- 
dle class boys and girls at Cambridge, Eng., 
the past year, show that the girls care much 
more for English history than the boys, and 
that many of them have acquired a most 
useful grasp of the principles of political 
economy. 


Mrs. Julia G. Stickney, of Groveland, has 
given entertainments of origina: poems in 
the towns about the Merrimac River, for 
more than a year. She has lately given 
some of her works in Boston entertain- 
ments. On Decoration Day she gave at No. 
4, Park street, a poem called ‘‘The Soldier, 
Sailing Away,” alsoan ‘‘Ode to Justice” 
commencing: 

Justitia, thou of heavenly birth 
Come down and dwell upon the earth. 


The United States offers for sale at auc 
tion next Tuesday a piece of property rich. 
in historic associations and having the mak- 
ings of great commercial value—the water- 
power at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., together 
with the old engine house in which John 
Brown barricaded himself in 1858, and the 
ruins of the old musket works, arsenal and 
other buildings destroyed on the approach 
of the Confederate forces at the beginning 
of the war. 
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work in the United States, and a 
young lady from Chicago also read a short 
discourse which was much applauded. 

Mrs. Howe then read a letter from the so- 
ciety for the amelioration of the condition 
of woman in Paris, to the suffragists of 
America, and remarked briefly upon 
the state of things in Germany, where she 
had found the military spirit in absolute 
predominance. This spirit of absolutism 
wat of course in direct opposition to all 
that can be urged in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. In Berlin Mrs. Howe had found 
a valuable industrial establishment for the 
aid and benefit of women. This is a sort 
of woman’s club with a first-class house, 
and with rooms in which instruction is 
giveh in various departments of labor, 
from the manufacture of laces and artifi- 
cial flowers, to the mysteries of the toilet 
and kitchen. She had also made the ac- 
quaintance of a Scotch lady, formerly 
intrusted with the education of the children 
of the Crown Princess, who had arranged 
and successfully carried out a series of lect- 
ures for women upon matters of higher 
culture. 

Mrs. Howe spoke also of Italy as nearly 
related to America through the large Ca- 
tholic emigration to this country. She had 
found a vivid interest among the Italians in 
the progress of the woman question in 
America. On arriving in Florence she was 
at once requested to deliver a public lecture 
upon the eduéation of women in America. 
This lecture, given somewhat later, was 

“heard with interest by a numerous audience 
and was followed by a discussion in the 
Italian lapguage, in which parties spoke 
for and against the ideas advanced in the 
lecture, with much animation. In conclu- 
sion, Mrs. Howe said: 

“I remember at this moment what Bt. 
Paul said to his disciples concerning the 
great cloud of witnesses which encompass- 
ed them, the multitude of faithful souls 
departed who might be supposed to look 
with interest upon the struggle for truth and 
right. in which the Christian church had to 
make so desperate a fight. But we, I think, 
are even more fortunate in having a great 

_cloud of witnesses, not only in the past, 
but in the present. The faithful and intel- 
ligent souls, in all parts of the world, look 
with anxiety upon our labors, and bid us 
Godspeed. The city of Rome stills holds, 
sequestered in a small part of it, the seat of 
that mighty power whose dictates are felt 
throughout Christendom. Some of us may 
listen with fear and anxiety for words 
which may come across the water from that 
ancient supremacy. But by so much as we 
listen with anxiety, by so much and more 
do thousands listen for what we shall say 
with hope and confidence. This very con- 
vention will be a piece of good news to the 
fyjends of freedom in Europe. The eyes 
of all the world are upon us, expecting 
that juctice shall be enthroned in our midst 
and made strong enough to question and 
condemn the old world tyrannies. Let us 
not disappoint their expectations.” 

The President in a brief speech referred 
to the large meeting which had been recent- 
ly held in London and the encouraging con- 
dition of Woman Suffrage in Great Britain. 
She then called for an 

. ADDRESS BY REV. ALBERT WALELEY. 

Tam requested to make a short appeal to 
the young people in behalf of this cause. I 
must, in opening, confess that I can hardly 
see the need of such an appeal, for if I know 
the minds of the young men of our day— 
the thinking young men—they are in hearty 
sympathy with this movement. I cannot 
but feel that it isa work which means the 
upbuilding of mankind. It is a step for- 
ward, and a step in the right direction 

One cannot think that any young person 

would withhold his or her strength because 
logic is against us. Unless one is positively 
blind, he cannot but see that the logic of 
events is in favor of the cause. The pre- 
mises granted by every thinking young per- 
son lead to the conclusion that all should 
have the right to vote. But there is no need 
of my arguing in thisline. It is sufficient 
to say that in the end logic has its way. 
Parliaments and legislatures may do their 
best to thwart this logic of events; it is in 
vain. It stards at the doors of their halls 
and knocks quietly. It is not admitted. It 
knocks still harder. There is commotion 
inside the hall and laughter at the foolish- 
ness of the demands made by this logic, 
but no admittance» The members will say, 
“Yes, logic and right are in favor of this 
movement, but expediency and the times 
are against it.” Logic increases its knock- 
ing, and will not cease. It may need that 
the knocking be loud as thunder. All well 
it will be given—for admittance’ must be 
gained. 

How logic thundered at the doors of the 
English houses of Parliament six months 

Beaconsfield laughed and winked, 
and said the country is with me. But log- 
ical Gladstone won at last. In what awful 
terms logic now demands admittance into 
the Imperial Palace of Russia! At last 
it will enter. "It is fairly admitted that 
right and logic are on the side of those 
who ask for equal rights, and it will win. 

It is not then that it is not right, nor is 
it that our young friends are net convinced 
that it is right, which would hinder any one 





from taking hold in the work. There are 
other reasons, and they are minor ones. 

1st There are too many of us who desire 
to go with the majority. We think a good 
deal'as it does. A would-be school teacher 
being once asked by an examiner the 
question, ‘‘Do you think the world is round 
or flat?” answered by saying, “ Well, some 
people think one way and some another, 
and I'll teach round or flat, just as the pa- 
rents please.” There is a great deal of this 
in the world, we will say what the world 
wants ustosay. If the voice of the peo- 
ple is not always the voice of God, we at 
least think it is safest to let the people im- 
agine it. Such is the feeling too common 
with us. We dislike to be in the minority, 
and lest we be so found we will stifle our 
convictions by keeping silent or by quietly 
concurring with the crowd. The truth of 
the matter is we want to be respectable. 

The speaker then illustrated and enforced 
this in several ways, by showing that every 
good cause called us to come and compro- 
mise ourselves. Ths compromised men of 
yesterday are the heroes of to day, and will 
be the gods of to-morrow. Those who have 
taken hold of this Woman’s cause are 
already being treated asif they had done 
something worthy. A short memory, and 
& young person, can remember when if the 
name of an advocate of equal rights was 
mentioned it was with a sneer. Not so to- 
day—they are treated as equals. To-mor- 
row they will be thought of as great. So 
runs this whirligig of time. 

I therefore ask you to consider the claims 
of this cause as one of the agencies to bring 
about this state of affairs. In doing this I 
ask you to lay aside, as far as possible, 
your prejudices, and examine the argu- 
ments pro and con fairly and squarely. In 
quiet ask yourself this question: By what 
right human or divine does man say that 
women shall not vote? The only thingsI 
know of are a few passages in Paul's 
writings. Why on this one subject in leg- 
islation is Paul authority and on no other? 
This is the question to my mind. I do not 
say women should and must vote; I do not 
know whether they should or rot as far 
as this argument is concerned, but 1 cannot 
see by what right men say they must not 
vote. Can you see by what right they do 
so? I verily believe were the young men 
to speak they would say, No. No. Thus 
are you on our side, The people of this 
world are divided into two classes, ‘‘first, 
those who do the work, secondly, those who 
wonder why it is not done differently.” 
No matter what may be the thing to be 
done, be it the management of a kingdom 
or a school, we find these two classes. Now 
the mode of presenting this cause of uni- 
versal suffrage may be objected to. Some 
give such a wild presentation of it that many 
of our young people are repelled. Indeed, 
a great many things go under the head of 
Woman Suffrage for which the cause should 
not be held responsible, any more than the 
church should be held for a great many 
things that use it as acloak. What we ask 
of you is that you investigate for your- 
selves, separate the wheat from the chaff, 
and when you have done this and found 
the wheat or the truth, let it be known. 

This cause does not fear investigation. 
It invites it, aye, earnestly entreats it, for 
we know that the majority who do look 
into it will givein their adherence. We 
know, a'so, that some will not give in their 
adherence. These are honest and honora- 
ble opponents. We expect such. All we 
entreat is fairness. We therefore ask that 
as this is one of the causes of interest in 
the present, and destined to be of greater 
interest in the future, that as young peo- 
ple, alive to all that means the upbuilding 
of mankind, you give this cause a careful 
and if honestly convinced that it is in the 
right, that you speak out. In the name of 
justice I therefore make my appeal. 

Be assured that my short appeal is madé 
in the best spirit. I presume-I am opposed 
by honest enemies. These I respect. I 
was requested not to make an argument, 
but ashort appeal. I have done so. 

William I. (the father of Frederick the 
Great), was two-thirds crazy. This benign 
monarch, who greatly endeared himself to 
his subjects by kicking and cuffing them, 
was walking in the streets when a quict and 
timid citizen, seeing him approach, fled in 
terror. The king followed the fugitive and 
at last overtook him, and grasped him by 
the collar. ‘‘Why did you run away?” he 
demanded. ‘‘Your Majesty, I was afraid 
of you,” was the reply. ‘‘Afraid of me, 
you scoundrel!” replied the king, at the 
same time making it very lively for the cit- 
izen with the royal cane: ‘“‘don’t you know 
[whack, whack, whack] that I want to be 


loved, not feared?” 
I sincerely trust that we have not mani- 


fested our love for you in any such manner,’ 


or that our talk has proved a club with 
which to impress upon you our appreciation 
for you. Wedesire your honest conviction 
on our side, your hearty sympathy with the 
cause, and your helpful codperation in its 


behalf. 
The President then said that she had 


great pleasure in introducing one whom we 
were all glad to hear, and now we would 
have an 

ADDRESS BY MISS EASTMAN, 


I was delighted dear friends to listen, as 





you must have been, to a really fresh and 
interesting address from Mrs. Howe, on the 
to us well-worn subject of Woman Suffrage; 
but Iam glad in testing your patience of 
the support which Dr. Clarke’s reflections 
on the fog-horn furnishes. Monotonous as 
it is, it must sound as long as the fog lasts. 

The gentleman who preceded me spoke 
of the obstacle to our reform which the de- 
sire to be classed as respectable has proved. 

I think women are almost as anxious to 

be considered contented. Since, as the poet 
says, 
“All tortured states suppose a straightened place." 
An element of success seems to attach to 
contentment, and of success we are all 
covetous. 

I read a newspaper item the other day 
which described with enthusiasm the mod- 
el woman—‘‘the woman contented under 
any circumstances—” astonishing what a 
world of wisdom gets into these newspaper 
items! This one described the reposeful 
being who knew no change of mood, 
whether wealth or poverty. A palace ora 
hut, opportunity or no epportunity was 
her portion, and bestowed on her the high- 
est meed of virtue—‘‘such a woman is good 
enough for any man!” I tried to see in 
my mind’s eye the woman who would be 
contented under any circumstances, and, 
it may be a reproach, but I did not stop in 
Boston. I saw the dulleyed Esquimaux 
woman in her smoky hut, eating train oil 
and satisfied; the corpulent woman of Cen- 
tral Africa, drinking freely from the milk- 
pots that she might get fat enough to please 
the chief who wanted another wife. I 
tried to remember where I had seen women 
who would be contented under any circum- 
stances, and there came before me the cop- 
per-colored faces that looked up at the 
passengers of a western bound train on the 
sage brush plains of the Pacific Railroad. 
A shock of black hair dropped over their 
eyes, which had something of eagerness, as 
the guttural tones begged ‘‘mick-a-mick”— 
food—from our lunch baskets—but given 
or denied they turned away evidently ‘‘con- 
tented under any circumstances.” I saw 
the tribe again near the Yosemite; she was 
a Digger Indian, sitting with elbows on 
knees near some smoking embers, from be- 
neath which was dug at last a squirrel, 
buried as it had been brought from the 
hunt, and now torn limb from limb, and 
greedily consumed by the ‘‘contented under 
any circumstances.” Nearer home the 
most contented under any circumstances 
woman I can recall occupied a bare room 
furnished with plenty of children and few- 
er rickety chairs, and a table. 

I have almost felt like classing in the 
same category the woman who, living amid 
luxurious surroundings, by furtune’s chance 
and favor, ye: denied the better opportuni- 
ties of mental development, denied personal 
freedom, perhaps says languidly, ‘I have 
all the rights I want.” 

It is, no doubt, braving a look or word of 
disapproval, that we frank!y avow ourselves 
as we are sometimes culled ‘‘discontented 
people.” Surely we shall be as glad as any 
when we can rest in the haven of content. 

But it is not in civilization, or among the 
higher types of hnmanity that we find ‘‘the 
contented under any circumstances.” As 
we advance from savagery we find women 
as well as men who must mould circum- 
stances till they favor mutual service and 
self-development; tillthey minister to intel- 
ligence and to refinement of taste. Self- 
respect, ambition, conscience, love of hu- 
manity, all are enlisted in the work, and, 
failing of success, a divine discontent pos- 
sesses them, which is the necessary precurs- 
or of future achievement. 

If in civilized society we find individuals 
who placidly accept endeavoring conditions, 
we may be sure they have been crushed or 
stupefied by ill-fortune, though sometimes 
we are foolish enough to call it good-for- 
tune. 

Asa rule, we sooner or later pay our pen- 
alty for indifference. It is noteworthy 
what difficulties people will meet to avoid 
acceptance of improved methods, Have 
you ever noticed to what a contest with ob- 
stacles women will submit in furthering 
their ends, rather than accept the simple 
idea of the ballot for women. 

How far people will go around if the 
beaten path lies that way, rather than cut 4 
new and direct road to their aim! The 
former is so safe. In the latter all possible 
dangers lurk; if not bears—at least bug- 
bears! 

No woman can undertake, as so many 
are doing, the work of charity, in any of 
its many forma, without finding—blocking 
her way--some injustice crystallized into 
law. But the sword which can cut the 
Gordian knot which the law tied is the bal- 
lot; but that is so unfitting a womah’s hand 
that while she may not abandon her pur- 
pose, she must seek it by indirection. A 
lady occupying official position in charita- 
ble work took pains to disclaim any de- 
sire for the ballot. ‘‘Would you abandon 
your end?” she was asked, ‘‘Never!” she 
replied. ‘‘How would you gain it?” ‘Oh 
we would go to the city authorities and ex- 
plain and urge; and if by continual coming 
we could not weary them into granting our 
request; we would go to the legislature 
with petition. If we could not persuade 
we would fight!” 





Now some of us are not made of so stern 
stuff. Yet anxiousto carry the womanly 
influence to all legitimate extent in the 
prosecution of good works, we ask to exer- 
cise it in the simplest and most direct-—the 
least cumbersome and exhausting way—by 
the ballot, 

“Which falls like snow-flakes on the sod, 
Yet executes the freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God.” 

I find most of these discontented women 
at once women with a lbigh sense of duty 
to themselves and to others, and endowed 
with so womanly instincts that they want 
neither to entreat to exhaustion, nor to 
lobby, nor to fight- They want to reach 
legitimate ends, not by circuitous ways, on 
their knees, but by a direct way, walking 
upright. I for one am tired of paying so 
much more for the privilege of going the 
long way around. 

When I saw a compauy of intelligent and 
cultivated people met to organize a society 
for prevention for cruelty to children, they 
immediately set the best and most refined 
women to help in the work. Yet, the work 
to do was to pick up the dropped stitches 
in the work of the State, and it meant meet- 
ing suffering in its most touching forms. 
It meant climbing tenement-house stairs, 
and diving into obnoxious cellars in the 
work of Christign charity. But as these 
noble women go they will be followed by 
blessings for their saintly service—as they 
should. For the few among them who 
would willingly embody the womanly ten- 
derness in law—through the ballot—there 


. would be at least surprise at such stepping 


out of their sphere. If we are indeed the 
weaker sex, why may we not offer in a 
silver spoon the ounce of prevention instead 
of carrying with so heavy strain the nause- 
ous pound of cure? 

I begin to think this discontent is spread- 
ing or betraying itself among the so-called 
contented people, when I go, as I have done 
to-day, from hall to hall, to find two suffrage 
meetings in progress at the same hour and 
both thronged to overflowing. Workers in 
various departments are recognizing that 
unlimited suffrage is the motor of the time, 
and if they would move with 19th century 
speed they must harness it to their specia] 
movements. So the educators have har- 
nessed it to their car, and the temperance 
people have harnessed it to theirs; and 
whatever movement is afraid to move so 
fast as a matched span will carry it, must 
trust its hopes to the eminently safe—but 
rather slow way—manhood suffrage. 

Though we have not yet gained all we 
desire, I count this the day of success for 
our cause. The public, like individuals, 
by vis inertia, holds to opinions once formed 
with unmeasurable tenacity. Nay more, 
with the obstinacy of the mule it braces 
itself against any innovation. So long as 
it stands braced it is proof against argu- 
ments, facts, persuasions; but, like the 
mule, if it lifts one foot its position is lost. 
It is not necessary that it should care to 
advance. Walking is simple falling for- 
ward, and having lost its poise by taking 
one step it must take another to save itself. 
Whoever has admitted the claim of woman 
to vote for the sake of any cause has yield- 
ed the position where resistance to the full 
claim was possible. I believe the thinking 
portion of the people are, to-day, in the 
attitude from which they must fall forward, 
and since the force of gravitation is with 
our movement I am confident. 

Every gain in opportunities for better 
education, a wider sphere of influence, 
more varied and more renumerative em- 
ployment for women, and less discrimina- 
tion legally against her, is a gain for the 
suffrage cause. And here let me acknowl- 
edge the service done in the spirit of loyalty 
to woman; not merely to woman the 
ornament of society, but to woman as an 
integral part of it; to woman the worker, 
by the action of Hon. Francis A Walker, 
Supervisor of the National Census, and of 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, superintendent of 
the work in Massachusetts, both of whom 
have in their respective positions acknowl- 
edged woman’s claims to a share of the 
work of collecting census returns, and here 
made appointments accordingly— at the 
same rates as men receive for like work. 
That superintendents in some other States, 
as, e.g., in Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, 
as I understand, have declined to make 
appointment of women, quickens our sense 
of appreciation of the course of our own 
State superintendent in discovering that 
women can, as well as men, record the 
number of members in a family, their occu- 
pations, ages, and diseases. 

As we want to avail ourselves of any 
chances there may be for us, I have 
been wondering whether a legal mind 
would discover any chance for women 
resulting from the late ruling of the Su- 
preme Court, by which federal jurisdic- 
tion is asserted of all cases in which State 
legislation impairs civil rights. 

By this decision foreigners do not hold 
real estate, being denied right to vote, as in 
Rhode Island they have a right to be tried 
in any case by circuit court of the United 
States, instead of in local courts. So with 
aliens or poor men in States where such are 
forbidden to serve on juries, though Article 
IV. Ssction LV of the Unlted States Consti- 
tution says, “the United States shall guar- 
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antee to every State in the Union a republi- 
can form of government;” the Superior 
Court of the District of Colunrbia unani- 
m»9usly decided, in the case of Mrs. Sava J. 
Spencer, some years since, that while the 
Constitution recognizes the right of Suf.- 
frage as existing in womian, it does not re- 
peal state laws excluding her from the ex. 
ercise of that right. 

But in view of the recent decision o! the 
Supreme Court why may not women—the 
class whose civil rights are most seriously 
impaired—go to the Federal Courts for re- 
dress? No doubt the lawyers can tell us 
why not; but Iam sure that ere long we 
shall by some of these means see 

“From Manhood's weary shoulders fall 
His burdens and his cares, 

And woman take her rights, as birds, 
And brooks and flowers do theirs. 

After singing the Doxology the meeting 
adjourned. 





4 GOOD WORD FROM NEW JERSEY, 


Eprtors JouRNAL:—I thought you might 
be interested to hear that at the Essex 
County Convention held in Orange recently, 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the President of the State, Miss 
“May R. Denman, placed herself on the 
Home Protection Platform,” and the entire 
convention by a rising vote committed 
themselves to the work for the ballot for 
women on the temperance question. Now 
this is a grand step for New Jersey, and so 
the work goes on. Yours in the work; a 
lover of the Woman’s JoURNAL and mem- 
ber of the W. C. T. U. of Newark. 


East Orange, May 21, 1880. E. A. 
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THE RIGHTS OF COLORED PEOPLE IN 
THEATERS. 


The Philadelphia Times says: ‘“‘The $900 
verdict obtained some time ago against Mrs. 
John Drew, for the act of one of the em- 
ployés of the Arch Street Theater in eject- 
inga colored man and his wife from the 
theater, is the subject of a Supreme Court 
decision. It appears that in April, 1874, 
the police of the city gave a series of enter- 
tainments in aid of the Centennial. One 
was given at the Arch Street Theater. P. 
A. Peer, colored, bought two tickets for 
this entertainment and subsequently took 
them to the box office of the theater and 
exchanged them for reserved seats. On the 
night of the entertainment, April 16, Mr. 
Peer and his wife went to the theater and 
were about entering the door when the 
ticket agent called to an employé: ‘Clear 
them niggersaway.”’ The employé pushed 
against them. Mr. Peer and his wife re- 
sisted, but finally they were forced out. It 
was Claimed that Mrs. Peer was injured and 
the suit was brought against Mrs. Drew. 
After the verdict she took the case to the 
Supreme Court, alleging that there had 
been a mistake in the form of the action, 
and that the plaintiffs were only entitled to 
a verdict of $2, the amount paid for the 
two tickets. The court of last resort, in an 
opinion by Justice Sterrett recently, sus- 
tains the judgment of the lower court. Af.- 
ter remarking that the right action had 
been brought, the Justice says: ‘Whether 
the tickets conferred merely a license or 
something more is immaterial. If they 
gave only a license to enter the theater and 
remain there during the performance, it is 
very clear that the agents of the defendant 
had no right to revoke it as they did, and 
summarily eject Peer and his wife from the 
building in such a manner as to injure her. 
We incline to the opinion, however, that as 
purchasers and holders of tickets for par- 
ticular seats they had more than a mere li- 
cense, Their right was more in the nature 
of alease, entitling them to peaceable in- 
gress and egress and exclusive possession 
of the designated seats during the perform: 
ance on that particular evening.” 


—~2-e 





VASSAR COLLEGE LABORATOLY, 


The new laboratory for physics and chem- 
istry of Vassar College has been opened. 
It is a genérous gift to the college from the 
two brothers, Matthew and Guy Vassar, 
nephews of the founder. The building is 
a large, well-proportioned structure, stand 
ing entirely alone. For convenience of at- 
rangement and thorough ventilation, and 
the fine quality and completeness of all the 
apparatus and instruments, especially in 
the physical department, this new laborato 
ry is scarcely behind that of any college is 
the country. Each student may study 
chemistry practically, and has a complete 
little laboratory all to herself. Vassar Col- 
lege is now provided with facilities for ix- 
struction in all the studies included in a col- 
legiate course. 


COURTESY TO COLOR. 





There are gentlemen of culture and expe 
rience employed in the United States Treas 
ury at Washington says the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, who do not cot- 
sider it beneath their dignity to sit beside 
and associate with an intelligent, well-bred 
colored clerk, while an entire academy of 
half-fledged martinets have apparently cot 
sidered it an act of contamination te speak 
to an amiable, inoffensive youth who pos 
sesses at all events as much manly dignity 
asthe best of them. It may be further 
added that at many of the European univer’ 
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sities, notably that of Edinburgh, colored 
students as black as the ace of spades have 
been received with the courtesy and consid- 
eration due to manhood and intellect wher- 
ever found, without respect to color, race, 
parentage or nationality. 

_——__ oo” 


NATURAL HISTORY AT HARVARD. 


The Harvard natural history society is 
encouraging the interest in natural history 
among young people of both sexes, in the 
higher schools and academies, by offering 
annual prizes for essays, on subjects of gen- 
eral interest in this field of study. The 
plan has been tried for two years with sat- 
isfactory results, The first prize offered 
this year is $25 in money and a collection 
of 70 fossils and 10 geological models to be 
deposited in the name of the successful com- 
petitor, at the school of which he is a mem- 
ber; the second prize is $20, and the third 
$10. Some of the subjects given out for 
essays are: Dissemination of seeds; charac- 
ters of insects; suborders; anatomy of any 
common animal; the flight and other move- 
ments of birds. The essays must be sent in 
before November 15, and the prizes will be 
awarded in January next. Fullinformation 
~ regard to the competition may be had 

t William M. ' Davis, secretary of the so- 
ads at Cambridge. 
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HOME PROTECTION IN ILLINOIS. 


The 5th of April will henceforth be a 
significant date to the temperance women 
of Illinois, For on that day the Home 
Protection movement took tangible shape 
for the first time, and women actually went 
to the polls and deposited their ballots 
against license, in the city of Keithsburg, 
in Mercer county. One hundred and sixty- 
five voted, and all on the right side. The 
day’s work opened with a prayer-meeting; 
the ballots were given out to the women in 
a church, and they marched two by two, 
as in the days of the Crusade. Honor to 
the town board that had the liberality to 
pass the ordinances which rendered possible 
aresult so beneficent. Many others in Ilh- 
nois and elsewhere, go and do likewise.— 
Chicago Advance. 





—___—__ + —__—__—_- 
TRIBUTES OF MEN ‘OF GENIUS TO THEIEZ 
MOTHERS. 


Says Jean Paul Richter: Know you what 
especially impels meto industry? My moth- 
er, I shall endeavor to sweeten a part of her 
life, that otherwise has been so unfortunate, 
and lessen by my help and sympathy the 
great sorrows she has suffered. To her alone 
lowe the foundation of my mind and heart. 

George Herbert said: One good mother is 
worth a hundred school-masters, In the 
home she is loadstone to all hearts and load- 
star toalleyes. De Maistrie, in his writings, 
speaks of his mother with immense love and 
reverence. He described her as his ‘‘sublime 
mother,” ‘‘an angel, to whom God had lent a 
body for a brief season.” To her he attribu- 
ted the bent of his character, and her pre- 
cepts were the ruling influence of his life. 

One charming feature in-the character of 
Samuel Johnson, not withstanding his rough: 
exterior, was the tenderness with which he 
invariably spoke of his mother, who implant 
ed in his mind his first impressions of relig- 
ion. In the time of his greatest difficulties 
he contributed out of his slender means to 
her comfort. 

Cromwell's mother was a woman of spirit 
and energy, equal to her mildness and pa- 
tience; whose pride was honesty, and whose 
passion was love; and whose only care amid 
all her splendor, was for the safety of her son 
in his dangerous eminence. 

Curran speaks with great affection of his 
mother, to whose counsel, piety and ambi- 
tion he attributed his suecess in life. He 
used to say ‘“‘if I possess anything more valu- 
able than face, or person or wealth, it is that 
a dear parent gave her child a portion 
from the treasure of her mind.” 

It was Ary Scheffer’s mother, whose beauti- 
ful features the painter so loved to reproduce 
in his pictures, that by great self-denial 
provided him with the means of perusing the 
study of art. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was accustomed to 
say: ‘‘the future good or bad conduct of a 
child depended entirely on the mother.” 
Nobody had any command over him except 
his mother, who found means by a mixture 
of tenderness, severity and justice, to make 
him love, respect and obey her. 


> 





WOMEN AS ABTISTS IN NEW YORK. 


It is not to our purpose to speculate or 
what women might be, but to describe what 
she is; and at the same time itis worth while 
quoting the opinions of Mrs, Susan N. Car- 
ter, who for many years has been principal 
of the Cooper Union Art School, and who, 
though entertaining a far-reaching sympathy 
with her sex, is not a visionary as to its ca- 
pabilities, Mrs. Cartertold us that when 
professional artists are brought in contact 
with the pupils, and see their work and ear- 
nestness, these gentlemen predict the most 
brilliant futures for them, and confess to the 
discovery of unsuspected strength in them. 
But her own experience is that the ‘‘sticking 
Point” comes to the woman too soon. While 
she is in aclass, with her teacher, in a studio, 
or associated with other students, she is an- 





imated, persevering, and full of ideas. But 
when s he is left to herself, her interest flags, 
and she wavers in heraim. Of the women 
graduates Mrs. Carter estimates that only 
one-third ever {become professional artists 
or teachers, Of the other two-thirds, one- 
third marry, and the others are undetermin- 
ed as to theircourse. The Cooper Union 
school is entitled to consideration here, as it 
enables most of the students to support 
themselves, and is to some extent a bureau 
of employment for women in art industries, 
the instruction is wholly gratutious and 
was given last year to two hundred and 
fifty-five pupils. Some of the graduates are 
employed as teachers of drawing, receiving 
from a dollar to two dollars an hour for their 
lessons; others are engaged as designers ip 
carpet factories, wall-paper factories, and in 
designing embroideries. There isaconstant 
demand for teachers of drawing in schools 
and families, and most of the students qual- 
ify themselves for these positions; but there 
are other openings also, and many employers 
come tothe Union in search of women who 
can decorate pottery, silks, fans, menus, and 
buttons. The fashion of decorating by 
hand, which has extended to buttons and 
ribbons as well as to flower baskets and bri- 
dal dresses, may prove evanescent, and with 
its extinction leave many women without an 
oceupation who now have a profitable one, 
but there will be a demand for teachers as 
long as the population increases and intelli- 
gencespreads. As we have said, those of the 
pupilsto whom it is necessary can support 
themselves at least during part of the course, 
and fifteen thousand dollars were reported to 
the Principal as beingearned last year by 
teaching, enlarging photographs, and dec- 
orating. The ArtSchool includes aclass in 
engraving, with an average attendance of 
twenty-two, and in this alone some of the 
pupils are enabled to partly support them- 
selves, though not until they have been un- 
der instruction for sometime. Asa profes 

sion, engraving is admirably suited to wom- 
en. A competent hand can earn from fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars a week, and even 
twice the latter sum in the higher branches 
of the profession, which call for artistic 
ability far above mechanical aptitude, and 
which have many vacancies to be filled.— 
William H. Rideing, in Harper’s Magazine 
Sor June. 
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NEGRO HEROISM, 


The Charleston (8. C.) papers celebrate 
the heroism of two colored laborers, 
William Robertson and James Seymour, 
who went down into an old well at the 
peril of their lives to recover the bodies of 
Telfair and Stewart, colored mea who were 
overeome by foul air while cleaning out the 
well, All four were overpowered by the 
poisonous vapors and by the time the 
bodies were grappled for and drawn out 
only Stewart could be resuscitated. "The 
spirit of true freedom is, indeed, abroad 
when unlettered colored laborers can rise 
to such a hight,” comments the News and 
Courier. 

schaiintatiieecesiiliiilaiaiiattilatiais 
CHINESE BARBARISM. 


Miss Norwood, a lady in the American mis- 
sion at Swatow, has given some interesting 
particulars as to feet distortion in China. 
This abominable barbarism is determined by 
locality rather than by the rank and wealth 
of whose who practice it. Itis vehemently 
opposed by the ‘‘Hakkas,” and where people 
of this province—who, happily for Chinese 
women, seem to have nomadic habits—settle 
it begins to disappear. Of the women attend- 
ing the missionary school in Swatow about 
sixty per cent. have their feet bound. The 
binding does not take place until after a child 
has learned to walk. The pain is intense when 
the process is performed in the case of an 
adult, and a source of dreadful discomfort 
in any case, yet the desire to have small feet 
is so intense that girls will slyly tighten 
their own bandages, in spite of the pain. This 
binding the Chinese themselves admit often 
produces, among other evils, blindness. 

——----- emo ———- 


A BRAVE MAN, 


Captain George M. Cooley is a brave citi- 
zen of Troy who surely deserves kindliest 
mentivn, since in his forty-one years of life 
he has saved from drowning forty-six per- 
sons. His latest exploits in this directiqn was 
the rescue last month of seven young stu- 
dents of the Polytechnia, whose small boat 
was capsized in theriver. For this gallant 
deed the Captain has just received the sil- 
ver medal of the Life-Saving Benevolent As- 
sociation of that city, It was accompanied 
by acheck for $50, and by a liberal sum con- 
tributed by the grateful students, Captain 
Cooley,as modest as he is brave, was so touch- 
ed by these gifts that tears filled his eyes, and 
he could hardly speak for the lump in his 
throat. A romantic incident ia his benefi- 
cent career was his rescuing from the river, 
while still a youth, the girl who afterward 
became his wife. 


HUMOROUS 


“Is this my train?” asked a traveller at 
the Kansas Pacific dépdét of a lounger.  ! 
don’t know, but I guess not,” was the 
doubtful reply. | ous it’s got the name of 
the railroad company on the side, and I ex- 
pect it belongs to them. Have you lost a 
train anywhere?” 











“My boys,” said a strict Churchwoman to 
her children, at the beginning of the recent 
Lenten season, “‘I should like very much to 
have you deny ourselves something during 
the solemn weeks of Lent, Will you do it?’ 
“I will, mamma,” said Jobnny, a sedate 
child, who was very fond of griddle-cakes; 
“L’'ll do without my cakes in the morning. 
“That’s a good boy. And what will you 
o up, Harry?” she asked of his little 

rother, a bundle of the purest mischief 
that ever lived, who was fond of play, but 
had no love for books. “Oh, Vil give up 
going to school, mamma, for my part,” was 
is ready answer. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. mu. 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mu. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 


Office hours from 11 to 2 a. m., 5to6 Pp. m. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and as a 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
poe for twelve years, is competent to administer 

t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc., etc. Her Hygienic Kid- 
ney Compound, has uever failed to remove inflamma- 
tion from the Kidneys and Biadder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, — wicturitions, in- 
continence etc,, etc. Her proved Hygienic Plast- 
ers for rheumatism, sclaticn, pains in the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve 
headache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her Hygienic Hair Fomaes 
preventing fre, hair; her Sols ion for the scalp, to 
prevent baldnese, and to aliay irritation, her Abdomi- 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Elastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat North Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 
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ipation Waist Pattern 50¢ 














MISS H. L. LANG 
ORIGINAL 


DRESS REFORM 


COMMITTEE ROOMS, 
4 PARK 8T., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place. 


Founded oo the Dress Reform Com- 
mittee appointed by the 


New England Woman's Clab 


TO LADIES who are unable to visit our 
rooms and desirous of obtaining Custom 
made Under-garments, we have arran 
ed aschedule of measurements, which 
carefully followed, we can fit you as well 
as in person. 

MEASURES TO BE TAKEN, 

—( FOR )}— 

TRACY WAIST, EMANCIPATION SUIT 
CHEMELETTE, EMANCIPATION WAIST 
*Bust Measure. No, of inches. 
Under Bust Measure. *Waist Measure. 
*Length of Waist under Arm. 
Hips, three inches below the Waist. 
Width of Back across Shoulders. 
Length of Back from Neck to Waist. 
Length of Sleeve inside. 
Length of Sleeve outside. 
Length of Shoulder. 
Arm Size, (high up.) 
Length of Drawers, from waist down. 


*MEASURE TO BE SENT FOR PATTERNS. 


Orders and measurements sent by 
mail, must be filled at the risk of the 
purchaser. All goods aresent C. O. D. 
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|] PERMANENTLY CURES [| 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
§ “In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 


©. 8. HOGABON, of Berkshire, says, “one 
package hasdone wonders for me in com- 


pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 
Complaint.” 


IT HAS 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAMB TIME. 


and Female disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 


TRY «rT Now ! 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THIS PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THB CURB IS en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELYIO RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS 8Y& 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FERLING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WRIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin karmony with the laws that 
govern the female system 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Mao ne weer d Compound 
is eo at the proprietors yee, 

, 283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, 34. Six Bottles to one address, 
Mrs, pee moles rmeeeee inqu'! 
Send for pam 
ots fam sbonia « adghoat ietiek. Pinkham’s 
. They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, yt Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 





ABSORPTION vs DISEASE 





BLOOD AND NERVES. 


LIVER ba MACH 
CURES WITHOUT DOSING. 








“‘UHATT UNV HOVWOLS 








Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12, Address 


F, E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos world. ‘Er 
Semeet by all the PR meg Kear Z gooet. M ” 
no, Rive- , Thursby, Abbott, 

Theclan cok ar ents weed ~~. . 


THE CHAS. D, BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 
Gives good satlafuctlon and te Pally warranted 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS, 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gens, i for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Band Instruments, 
‘as | examine, or — wy ee — 
KE co. 


LA Propriet 
1869] Mio. 818 Washington street Boston 
lljy 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


tablished in 1849.) 


SQUARE, t UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street 
BOSTON. ly24 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 


Teccher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


Terms, 50 cts. per lesson. One jesson per week will 
ensure good success. 


11 Davis. Street, 


KNAE 
PIANOFORTES, 


Unegualed in Tone, Touch, Work 
and Durability. ere 
Terms Reasonable. 
E. W. TYLER, Agent. 00 Wes ton st 
° mt. 506 h 
Borton, "over Wilts er everctt's 8.) a i 


FURNITURE, 













Boston, Mass, 











Braman’s 





Fine aud Medium Class 


PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Draperies and Window Sh 
Mattresses, Bedding, 
Mirrors, etc., etc, 
A large stock and complete assortment at unusually 


low prices. 
H. B. BRAMAN, 
ie 5) | rg SHAW & CO., 


y. 48 arket 
101 1 ‘and 103 Friend street,” oe ots 













ESTABLISHED 1846. 


mystivtes 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious | my Fregent On Han 2 of Tea or Colton, with 


Cream, 5 cents; a Stew, 15 cen 

_ Niry luxuries and i elicaries 
ed to order, at very reasonable 

prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. Ges. 10tf 


THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid ’ Chair 
an Crib, Bed 


Dining beau ity 
lielty 
simplicity an 4 


comfort. 
thing to an exact 











science. The In- 


valid Self- 
ling C Chale forthe 


Invalid Position. 
Infirm or comfort of the Spaiyess and Rheumatic s 


pace oy = o- in Cane Seating for summer 
months 
The Wilson Chairs havesbeen awarded the highest’ 
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THE NATIONAL WOMAN SUI FRAGE Man.” It was well received. Addresses | absolute freedom from all restraint upon | A Horetess Case. By Edgar Fawcett;.| Lloyd Garrison, and others at our offi 
7 . ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.25. 4 ce, 
ASS0CLATIO were then made by Mrs Matiiis Joslyn hts of citizenship, is not only im- It is ta the “Little Classic” Pind fext: wih Bed onntch Pleasure, were taken 


This society,had its Annual meeting at 
Indianapolis, beginning on Thursday cf last 
week, May 27. In consequence of the ab- 
sence cf the President, Mrs. Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony, the Vice President at large 
called the meeting to order. We take from 
the Indianapolis Herald the following re- 


“The morning meeting was occupied 
chiefly in organizing, enrolling names of 
delegates, appointing committees, and map- 
ping out the work for the remainder of the 
session. The afternoon session was mainly 
devoted to hearing reports from the dele- 
gates from the various States as to the 
progress of the suffrage cause. Mrs. Spen- 
cer, of Washington, spoke of the work at 


Mrs. Gage reported the following platform 
and resolutions: 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is an organization with special object 
of securing national protection for women 
citizens in the exercise of the right of Suf- 
frage. It recognizes the fact that our gov 
ernment was framed on the political basis 
of the consent of the governe:! as the secur 
ity of all rights, gnd that the Declaration of 
Indepecdence struck a blow at every -exist- 
ing form of government, by declaring the 
individual to be the source of all power, 
upon which newly proclaimed truth our na. 
tion rose. ‘The members of this association, 
outside of our great question, hold diverse 
political beliefs and affiliations, but for the 
purpose of gaining their great right to the 
ballot its members hold their party predilec- 
tionsin abeyance; therefore, 

Resolved, That in this year of presidential 
nominations and political campaigns, we 
announce our determination to support no 
party by whatever name called, unless such 
party shall in its platform first emphatically 
endorse; and, 

Wuexreas, self. government carries with it 
the right to examine and control all great 
reformatory and governmental questions as 
shown in the United States, by the use of 
the ballot, which has raised us in influence 
and power to the first rank as a nation, and 
rendered us the hope of all oppressed, down- 
trodden people of the earth; broadening 
and developing all grades of native and for- 
eign-born men, in whose hand the ballot has 
been placed; and, 

Wuereas, The interests and welfare of 
both men and women in all the relations of 
life are identical, and whatever affects one 
class for either good or evil, also affects the 
other in the same manner and in the same 
proportion; therefore, 
ved, That what the ballot bas done 

for man, native and foreign-born, it is equal- 
ly capable of doing for Woman, and we de- 
mand it as a means of self-culture as well as 
a security for our inherent rights of self- 
government. : 

Wuereas, The era of force is rapidly 
giving way to the era of intellectual and 
eae power, as shown in the substitution 
of arbitration for war; in the proposed dis- 
armament of Europe; in the great industrial 
expositions of various countries, which bring 
the people of different nations into acquaint- 
ance and harmony; in the spread of com- 
merce, touching every distant and savage 
tribe; in the explorations which leave no 
part of the globe untrod; in the rapid strides 
of the railroad and telegraph; in the ad- 
vance of science; inthe general diffusion 
of knowledge; and, 

Wuereas, The opinions of women are 
powerful upon these questions; aud, 

Wuereas, The Woman Suffrage move- 
ment dos not arise from personal grievan- 
ces, but is a question of human right in ex- 
act union with the announced principles of 
our government; therefore, 

Resolved, That. we demand the practical 
application of those principles to the wo- 
men citizens of the nation, who not only 
compose one-half of the people, but who 
are acknowledged to preeminently carry 
with them the great moral forces which are 
now so rapidly coming to govern the world; 
thus securing responsible recognition of wo- 
man’s opinions upon all the _— questions 
which rise for discussion and settlement. 

Resolved, That the duties of women as 
citizens cannot be relinquished because 
men’s laws unjustly disable them from their 
complete performance, but it is incumbent 
upon them to seek to abolish political 
wrongs, and to establish better modes of 
government. 

Resolved, That the present stage of the 
Woman Suffrage movement is practical, and 
the duty of Woman is to take the position 
and assume the responsibility of citizenship 
‘so far as is possible. 

Resolved, That republican government de 
pends for stability upon the full representa- 
tion and enlightenment of ail citizens, and 
the people, women as well as men, can safe 
ly be trusted to represent themselves. 

Resolved, That we hail with delight the 
advance of public sentiment among all class- 
es in favor of Woman's enfranchisemeot, 
and especially do we view with profound 

ulness the growing conviction in the 
minds of ‘Christian temperance women” 
of their need of the ballot, and of the duty 
and responsibility resting upon them to la- 
bor for its possession in order that they 
may more effectively work for those reforms 
in legislation which so vitally concern the 
welfare of their homes, and of society. 

The evening session convened at eight 

o’clock, Miss Anthony in the chair. A let- 
ter was read from Mrs. Stanton, regretting 
her inability to be present and wishing the 
convention every success in its efforts to 
secure equal rights for the women of Amet- 


Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, of the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, then came forward 
and recited her poem entitled ‘‘The Coming 





Gage, editor of the National Citieen; Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake, of New York; Miss 
Mary B. Clay, daughter of Cassius M. Clay, 
and Mrs. E. L.-Saxon, of New Orleans, 
The attendance at the meeting was large 
and quite enthusiastic. 

Wednesday morning the convention met 
in session at ten o'clock. Further reports 
from various States were heard. Mrs. Ma- 
tilda Joslyn Gage, chairman of committee 
on resolutions, reported the following in ad- 
dition to those offered on the day previous: 


Resolved, That human rights are inberent 
in buman nature, and the inalienable — 
to life and liberty can never be rightfully 
surrendered te majorities; in despotisms, nor 
in republics, nor dependent on the will of 
any government. And so freedom is not 
less a duty and obligation than a right. 

Resolved, That the right to see comes with 
the eye and the sight; as the right to breathe 
with the lungs and the air, and ‘the right to 
liberty is no less divinely guaranteed to 
every human being possessing the qualities 
and attributes necessary to constitute an in- 
telligent, moral and responsible being. 

Resolved, That no man wasever born with 
three ballots in his hand—one for himself 
as a birthright, the other to be given, as a 
boon, to his wife or daughter, or withheld 
as his caprice, convenience, or a despotic 
choice might dictate. And any such claim 
by man, or a government of men, is high- 
handed robbery to be resisted at whatever 
cost. 

Resolved, That taxation without represen- 
tation is no less tyranny to-day than a hun- 
dred years ago; is even more tyrannical 
when imposed on woman, than it could 
have been when suffered at the hand of a 
distant and despotic government of our rev- 
olutionary ancestors. 

Resolved, That while the women of Mass- 
achusetts are favored by careful computa- 
tion, to be paying annually one-eleventh 
part of a)l the taxes imposed on that Com- 
monwealth, and the women of Connecticut 
nearly if not. quite the same, we can but 
approve and admire the devotion to princi- 
ple of Abby Kelly Foster, of the former, 
and Julia and Abby Smith, of the latter 
State, for refusing voluntary payment of 
such cruelly and unjustly levied imposi- 
tions, though always at great pecuniary sac- 
rifice and loss. Nor can any reason be giv- 
‘en why. Had they a General Lafayette to 
come to the rescue, as to the aid of George 
Washington in the war of 1775, their own 
homesteads should not be made the Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill of another revolution, 
the most righteous war recorded in the his- 
tory of the human race. 

Resolved, That the rapid advance in pub- 
lic sentiment and State legislation upon the 
rights of women, and the respect shown by 
Congress, indicate that our demands are in 
harmony with the spirit of the age, and that 
the political party that opposes the civil and 

olitical equality of women will have a 
brief lease of power. 

Resolved, That granting to women the 
right of Suffrage in so many states and mu- 
nicipalities on questions of education, and 
the means and methods for suppressing the 
frightful evils of intemperance, has forever 
answered all questions. principles or expedi- 
ency as to Woman’s fitness and capability 
to exercise that right; and we hold it as 
most undeniable that if Woman should be 
permitted to vote for laws to protect her 
sons from drunkenness, she should have 
equal voice in legislation to preserve her 
daughters from those dreadful dangers to 
which they are — day becoming more 
ind more exposed through the unbridled 
and insatiable lust of men. Nor has the 
law-making power to-day one single valid 
reason to urge why women should not be 
permitted to exercise all the rights, and as- 
sume at once all the responsibilities of equal 
citizenship. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this associa- 
tion are hereby tendered to the Republican 
party in Congress, for requesting the nation- 

al committee to provide seventy-six seats 
for women delegates in the Chicago presi- 
dential convention. 

And our thanks are especially due to Hon. 
Thomas W. Ferry, of the Senate, and to 
Hon. Edwin Willetts, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, for advocating this provision 
for women. 


Resolved, That we are a Nation, and nota 
confederacy of states; that we are all citi- 
zens first of the United States, and second 
of the states wherein we reside. Hence the 
right of self-government should be guaran- 
teed by the national constitution to all citi- 
zens, and should be protected by the ballot 
everywhere under our flag. 

Wuereas, The women of the land, de 
frauded of their earnings and of their per- 
sonal libeity, can not educate the 20,000,- 
000 of men concerning their rights as citi- 
zens; and 

Wuereas, Whenever State Legislatures 
have submitted our rights to the rank and 
file of the men of a State, the solid liquor 
interest and the kindred forces combined to 
defeat us; and 

Whereas, To enfranchise the women of 
one State does not establish Woman’s rights 
as a United States citizen to vote; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress 
to submit to the Legislatures of the several 
States an amendment to the national con- 
stitution, securing women citizens the right 
of Suffrage. 

Wuersas, A nation’s chief wealth does 
not consist alone in its material resources, 
but also its love of justice and its desire to 
secure equality of opportunity and rights to 
all; therefore 

Resolved, That corruption in politics, the 
decline of patriotism, the lack of justice 
and the prevalence of sentiment of disloy- 
alty which now endangers the life of the re- 
public are traceable to withholding from wo- 
men all participation in the affairs of gov- 

ernment, and po the child is influenced 
by the condition of the mother and its first 
training comes from her, therefore Woman's 





her A aterm as well as her endowment with 
peratiy 


y necessary for the uation of 
our free institutions, but for 


of a higher type of humanity. 

Both sets of resolutions were adopted. 
The Herald gives them in full, as they indi- 
cate more distinctly than any speeches could 
do the sentiments and general sense of the 
convention; Mrs. Helen M. Gougar moved 
to strike out of one of the resolutions the 
words which declared that ‘‘women pre- 
eminently carry with them the great moral 
forces which are now coming to govern the 
world.” The motion was lost but not with- 
out a spirited discussion, Mrs. Gougar sup- 
ported her resolution in two or three short, 
pointed speeches, and carried a flattering 
vote to her support. 

At the afternoon session the following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming year. 

President—Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Vice-President at large—Susan B. An- 
thony. 

Corresponding Secretary—Sara Spencer. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretaries—Jane 
Graham Jones, Chicago; Mathilde Wendt, 
New York City. 

Recording Secretary—Ellen H. Sheldon. 

Treasurer—Jane H. Spofford. 

Chairman of Executive Committee—Mrs. 
Matilda Joslyn Gage. 

In the evening the theater was well filled 
with an intelligent audience. Addresses 
were made by Mrs. Haggart, of this city, 
It was in every respect an able and convinc- 
ing argument. Mrs. Belva Lockwood and 
Miss Phoebe Couzins, each made well con- 
sidered addresses, after which the national 
convention adjourned sine die. 

It has been in every way a respectable and 
earnest organization, doing its work in a 
manner that would reflect no discredit on 
any convention in the world. There were 
over forty delegates present. All earnest 
and able workers in the cause. 

The next Indiana Suffrage Convention will 
meet in Lafayette, June 16th and 17th. 


—* 
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FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION, 


The following subscriptions are gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell.......secsseeccesess 
Mrs. Samuel May..........+. ened 
Mrs. —_ Waldo Emerson.. 
Lydia Maria Child........... ee 
Friend by 8. EB. Sewall......cccsescseovcsccecs 
M Sewal 
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For the Committee, 
Axnsy W. May, Chairman. 
NEWTON. 


Last Saturday a special car of the 
Old Colony Railroad was filled with stu- 
dents of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
and invited guests, who made their annual 
excursion to Plymouth. A delightful 
day was passed in viewing the grand 
monument, the famous rock, Cole’s 
Hill, the resting places of their forefathers 
and historic spots on Burial Hill, the inter- 
esting scenery of the bay, and studying the 
cradles and spoons of the babies of those 
harsh days, in the museum. History was 
fastened in memory and made real, and a 
pleasant treat given the hard-working pu- 
pils. These excursions are a notable feat- 
ure of this school, and are planned and 
carried out with great care. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Unto THE THIRD AND FourtH GENERA- 
tion. By Helen Campbell, author of 
“The Ainslee Series,” ‘Chips from a 
Northwestern Log,” etc. 16mo, extra 
cloth, beveled boards, ink and gold cover 
design. $1.00. 

This book is a story which illustrates the 
principle of inherited traits, and developes 
the effects of rigid early teachings on im- 
pressible and passionate natures, The sto- 
ry is of ayouth gifted with personal beauty, 
fine talents, and great strength of character 
(including, however, a fiery and almost 
overmastering temper underlying his ordi- 
nary gentleness and amiability,) who was, 
as his stern mother taught him to believe, 
“born under acurse,’’ his father having suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the law fora 
murder committed in a moment of passion. 
The gradual over-coming of both the curse 
and the temper constitute the chief motive 
of the story, though inter-woven with it are 
many lines of interest, characters of a curi- 
ous variety of attractiveness, and scenes of 
life in the woods, on the lakes, in the mines, 
and in the back country, such as have not 
been wrought out before. ‘ The region and 
time are found on Lake Champlain and on 
Lake Superior some thirty years ago, begin- 
ning before their shores were as populous 
and busy as they now are; including also 
bome Yankee pictures from the Champlain 
region of Vermont; and the whole effect is 
unhackneyed, vigorousand fresh. The de- 
velopment of the various characters—show- 
ing the motley colors and kinds that such 
border lands always abound in, native 
Americans, Irish, Scotch, French-Canadian, 
ete.—is not elaborate, but free-handed, 
ready, and evidencing a careful study of 
motive and conduct. Rather sombre in 
tone at the outset, its colors grow more 
striking, richer and brighter as the action 
advances, and it ends well. 


ble covers, with good paper and good type. 
It isa society story, of men, women and 
one whole hearted girl, Agnes, who hated 
empty things, and empty people, and who 
went away from “great chances” as she 
told cousin ae, ‘because you and those 
about you belong to another world from 
mine. Yours is a world that: laughs and 
enjoys itself a great deal, that s little, 
thinks litt!e, and is very careless of to-mor- 
row. It isan exceedingly dainty world, 
with no sympathies for what lies beyond its 
limits, no interests that do not concern its 
resentamusements. It sets large store by 
ts exclusive selectness. It is elegant, pa- 
trician, high-bred. I like much of it from an 
outward point of view, but there is much 
that from an inward point of view wearies 
and disheartens me. I want less repression, 
more genuineness, warmer impulse, wider 
intellectual reach. I cannot find it here. 
I can find nothing here that feeds what ear- 
ly education has taught me to believe my 
better longings”--so, it was ‘‘a hopeless 
case,” and Agnes who could not dance, nor 
enjoy mere hollow forms, nor tell lies for 
the sake of politeness, went away to truer 
relatives, leaving the tinsel and the glitter 
to the sure tarnish which awaited them. 


PusHing AHEAD; or Bic Brorner Dave. 
By E. A. Rand. Illustrated. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.25. 

Mr. Rand is a favorite writer of stories 
for boys. The hero of the present story is 
a sharp, wide-awake Boston os. born with 
out a silver spoon in his mouth, but with 
oe and determination to make up for it. 

he manner in which he pushes through 
life without outside assistance, the manner 
in which he surmounts the various obstacles 
in the way of gaining an education, and the 
success which attended his efforts, are de- 
scribed in a manner both vivid and interest- 
ing. It will prove a “‘telling” book, and 
one from which poor but aspiring boys will 
be able to glean much encoursgement. 


THE Propictious ADVENTURES OF TARTA 
RIN OF 'I'ARASCON, ‘'‘I'ranslated from 
the French of Alphonse Daudet by Rob- 
ert S. Minot. Published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 

A preparatory note says the original of 
this work is not pure fiction, but the exag- 
ne biography of a hero still living near 

arascon. Were it not for this assurance, 
it would seem next to impossible to believe 
that anything approaching thes? absurdly 
ridiculous adventures could have taken 
place. The book may be taken for a satire 
upon boasting, and bombast, though lacking 
in point. In reading it, one thinks of Don 

Quixote, but it lacks the fine irony, and the 

true pathos, which has made the work of 

Cervantes immortal. The description is 

very good of the struggle in Tartarin’s mind 

between Sancho, and Don Quixote, he had 

a spice of both in his composition, when 

led on, and inspired by the admiration of 

his fellows, he could do and dare great 
things, in his imagination, though none of 
his deeds like the good Don's, were for the 
benefit of others, only for his own glory, 
but, the cautious Sancho in him pleading 
for personal comfort had greater weight. 

To those who enjoy the burlesque this book 

of adventures will afford amusement. It is 

written in a clear simple style, and bears no 
marks of being a translation. 


ROuuo’s JouRNEY TO CAMBRIDGE; a serial 
just published in the Harvard Lampoon 
to the great amusement of its readers, is 
now published with illuminated covers in 
a toy book form by A. Williams & Co. 

It is an exaggerated caricature of the Ab- 
bott Rollo stories, and abounds in witty al- 
lusions which the college boys will under- 
stand and appreciate, and over which all 
readers will laugh, Unlike the original 
Rollo stories, which went on and on, there 
is a sudden end of all the characters. Rol- 
lo is hung, and every one else disposed of. 
‘*To the labored wits of the Harvard Lam- 
poon this moral tale is dedicated by the au- 
thor,” who has right and left made fun out 














of everybody and everything. It is illus- 
trated by G. F. Attwood. 
BUSINESS NOTES. 


Read the Dress Reform Committee ad- 
vertisement in another column. 


J. Elliot Bond, 173 Washington street, 
is making firstrate window screens at 40 
cents each, warranted® to fit any window. 
Order by mail, giving the height and 
breadth. You are certain to be satisfied, 
Mosquito Canopies and Italian Awnings 
also a specialty. Read advertisement. 

HO! FOR THE SEASHORE, 

Every one that can get away is now look- 
ing towards the seashore or mountains for 
their annual recreation. Packing is in order 
and the stores are thoroughly searched for 
such articles as facilitate convenience or 
comfort in the narrow quarters where many 
have to spend a week or so in vacation. 
Something to sleep on at once comfortable 
and compact, easily carried or packed away, 
is one of the indispensable articles of the 
outfit, and one of the best camp beds ever 
offered to the public, cen be found at H. 
W. Ladd’s, 108 Fulton street. 


It is impossible to pass John & James 
Dobson’s windows without stopping to look 
in at the elegant carpets, mattings and Ori- 
ental rugs displayed there, and their goods 
are always at the lowest market rates. A 
fresh invoice of straw mattings are now in. 


H. B. Bramar, 7 and8 Haymarket Square, 
have a large stock of summer goods on 
hand. Draperies, window shades, canopies, 
furnished at short notice. 


Paper hangings of all qualities and the 
latest style are retailed less than at any 
other store in Boston, at 20 Cornhill, by 
T. Y. Swan. 


James Notman’s beautiful photographie 
studio at 99 Boylston street, is an enticing 
place to while away an hour. We note at 
every turn “‘a speaking likeness” of some 
friend. Mr. Notman’s pictures are famous 
for accuracy, delicacy, taste and finish. 





The photographs of Mrs. Stone, William 





by this noted photographer. 


Dr. Dio Lewis’s Sanitarium at Arlin 
Heights is delightful in every sense. The 
prospect is broad and charming, and the 
promises of comfort, ease and healthfulness 
are strictly regarded. But a short distance 
from the city. Send for circular. 
———— 








When You Feel Mean ‘ 


take Kidney-Wort, advertised in another column. It 
acts energetically on the bowels and Kidneys at the 
same time, and so cures a host of diseases caused by 
the inaction of these organs. If you are out of fix 
buy it at your druggist’s and save a doctor's bill. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Wanted. By a Lady-Druggist, of experien 
asituation in an Institution or ) ny 
office of Woman's JounnaL. Tauire at 

















“PROBATE CONFISCATION.” 


4th edition, by Maus. J. W Stow, treats of 

property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00" 
. Send “money orders” to Ed i 

[nductrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, — _ 


Wisk 


$5 10 $20 Frectsesivome,, Samples worth 5 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 


Is better than ever reparedtosat 
isfy the wants of his » 
His stock af customers, 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better select. 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrainsof every grade ; 


STRAW MATTINGS 


in White, Check and Fancy de- 
signs, Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in all widths a specialty, 


WINDOW SHADES 


in any style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice, 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 

















Retailing at less than any other store in Boston 
Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
Upwards, 

Tr. F. Swan, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 




















BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 
Moore's Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re- 


duced rates, 
SCALE OF PRICES, 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourth 
be.00 per dozen, s length, 
6 Jameo Vignette Head, $8.00 zen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full fonath ee ice feces 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 
The anit of thee ill be th 
} finish of these w é the same as m lar 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows. “ 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
‘ oe per ene, 8 
ameo ette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, fall length or t ree-fourths 
lengt: c 5.00 pe fonen. 
‘am, Vignet 
: wan Ooze 0 gnette Head, $6.00 per 
pecial attention given to Copying and Enlar. 
Old pictures of haf description. jy oo 


licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink, . 22—ly 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
At Lowest Prices, 


W. B. CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street. | 


HYGIENE UNDERGARMENTS. 


A new and improved corset waist (a perfect substi 
tute for corsets.) Trousseaux artistically'designed and 
daintily made. Patterns sold. 

MISS BATES, Room 7, 129 Tremont St. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
ee in every department, is now open to invalids. 
md for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 




















Mre. F: 
Mrs. H. 
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